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By James Phillips 

“This is not where it*s at. * . Split . . . 
Get out quick, . 

The whispers are heeded by most run¬ 
aways, drop-outs and hippie recruits as 
they arrive in the Promised Land of 
peace and brotherly love, 

A few disillusioning hours later, the wildly- 
painted, psychedelic buses and battered jalopies 
turn around and head out of the now-famed 
Hatght-Ashbury district of San Francisco. 

As they go. they form an incongruous tableau be¬ 
side the gleaming monsters of tourists in from Mon¬ 
tana or Idaho for the thrill of seeing "dirty" hippies. 

Tourists aren't disappointed. What they see, as they 
inch along Haight St. confirms what they have read 
and heard. 

To them, the Hashbury is a Coney Island of the 
West, Observed through windows and closed doors. 

However, to the hippies, it is now a decoy that 
keeps tourists away from their new retreats in Marin 
County, Big Sur, Topanga Canyon near Malibu or the 
Morningstar Ranch in Sebastopol. 

HIPPIES who stayed behind have done a good job 
in gening the word out. 

To the vast relief of Mayor Shelley, the police and 
city officials, the predicted immigration of 100,000 
teenagers never materialized. 

Not all departed for greener pastures, however, 
and what is left in the Hashbury is alarming. 

Today the Streets of Love are paved with hate. The 
hatred is seen in the hungry faces of the runaway teen¬ 
agers who ignored the whispered word and lost them¬ 
selves in the "speed world." 

SLOVENLY* past caring what they look like, they 
wander the streets perplexed at being hoodwinked. 
Instead of "free love," they found the words twisted 
to mean "free sex," Most are disheartened and seek¬ 
ing escape. 

Significantly, the education level in the Hashbury 
has dropped in recent months. Where college degrees 
once were common, high school diplomas now' are 
the exception. 

As the "good" hippies move out, many alien and 
often violent elements have moved into the 20-block 
area. 

Shopkeepers complain of increased thefts, obscene 
language and rowdmess. 


SAYS Greg of the House of Richard on Haight St.: 
"Shoplifters come from the new, plastic crowd that 
has drifted Into the Haight. Usually paranoid drop¬ 
out types. It s a bad scene all the way." 

Peter Krug, owner of the Wild Colors store on 
Haight, says shoplifting losses are now about $50 a 
month. 

Patrolman Manus Duggan, a 53- 
year-old Park Station veteran who 
has watched the hippie community 
grow, said last week: “We're getting 
a lot of strong arm robberies now. 
The trouble is not all of them are 
reported. The hippies are afraid." 

Most of the faces he used to see 
on the streets. “Micky” Duggan 
said, had now left. The number of 
runaways picked up also had drop¬ 
ped from a peak of around 10 a day 
to three or four a day now. 

EVEN w r orse. dealers of hard core 
and main line drugs are now being 
attracted to the scene. And pimps 
operate to lure the young girls to sex 
parties for "straights." 

Kendall Campbell, a former New 
York photographer who came on the 
scene on assignment from her com¬ 
pany about two months ago then 
dropped out, said: 

‘'Cvc heard Trom riuny icirls in the Haight 
(hut tho him’ been approached h\ hippie- 
lookihu gu>* wtm will niter l hem a place (a 
sleep for the tiighl. 




Rudi; 


“The real story" 


Newtiali’s Liberty Dollar .. 3 


”SC>, thinking it hill he the Clide Mrnmrial 
Church nr the Diggers, they go ahmg. The 
parlv Ihrcy HniI K»ing at the place where they 
wilt wind tip k explained as ‘just pari of the 
setae.* 

"Or course, these arc the young girl*. I* or 
IK, who have just run awuy Truni home ami are 
only looking for swiwthing Eo lake the plaee 
of lheir parents. 

"If* a slmme ihev stmiitd come m the (he- 
11re(iral City of Lovt ernrt he thrown into a 
hig uung^hang sex scene tike that." 

TYPICAL of these girls is Laurel, 
IS. a high school graduate from 
Washington. >.C. Her parents were 
middle class: her father a real estate 
broker. And, again typically. Laurel 
could not get along with them. 

One night last June, she gathered 
— C'ofithuu'd tin page 2 
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Arid Westlands - 
the water scandal 


By Paul Taylor 


Of the countless episodes in 
the chronicle of the West as "The 
Plundered Province," there are 
few to match in effect and extent 
the giveaway of millions, if not 
billions, of dollars worth of 
public water to a small group of 
landowners in a huge section of 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

The name Westlands may 
someday be to water what Tea¬ 
pot Dome \Vas to oil. 

Westlands is the name of a water 
district covering a vast 5 00,000-acre 
chunk of semi-arid land on the west 
side of the San Joaquin Valley. The 
district, stretching from Los Banos 
to Kettleman City, has only 22,500 
persons in an area about two-thirds 
the size of Rhode Island. Landown¬ 
ers, 240 of them, are huge —for ex¬ 
ample, the Southern Pacific Rail¬ 
road owns 120,000 acres or IS? 
square miles. 

FOR 25 years, landowners here 
have mined water from their under¬ 
ground reservoirs as miners once 
mined gold. So exhaustively have 
their pumps sucked up water that 
the land surface is sinking about a 
foot a year and the underground 
reservoir Is badly depleted In quanti¬ 
ty and quality. The sinking land jeop¬ 
ardizes the canals, now being built, 
that are needed to bring water to 
check further land damage. 

All this h changing. Reclamation 
is coming and with it the inevitable 
components of urbanization: more 
intensive farming, new towns and 
cities, more people, soaring land 
prices, gargantuan profits to those 
who ow n land. 

Reclamation means the public sub¬ 
sidy of moving water to private lands. 


At Westlands, this subsidy amounts 
to about $1,000 an acre (money the 
landowners never repay) and an ul¬ 
timate public investment of $500 
million in an area with an assessed 
valuation of only $26 million. 

This subsidy underscores a ques¬ 
tion that persistently dogs the efforts 
of Western landowners when they 
seek to gain Eastern and Southern 
support to invest federal funds in 
western reclamation, 

THE question: Who reaps the ben¬ 
efits? The answer: The private land- 
owners. Here's the background: At 
the beginning of reclamation in 1^02. 
Congressman George W. Ray of 
New York warned: 

"Behind this scheme, egging it on, en- 
ctmrj^injj: it, lareJ the f;re;it railroad in¬ 
terests or the West, who own millions of 
acres of these arid hinds, now worthless, 
and the very moment that we, at the public 
expense. . .construct these irrigation works 
and reservoirs, you wilt llnd multiplied bj 
10, and in some instances by 20, the value 
of now worthless land owned by those rail¬ 
road companies. _ 

To quiet these fears of water and land 
monopoly and uncontrolled speculation, 
westerners inserted a provision in the re¬ 
clamation hill that no individual landowner 
can receive water for more than ltd) acres- 
With this in the hill, the West's spokesmen 
assured Congress that reclamation would 
briny: about the "breaking up of any large' 
laud holdings which might exist in the vicin¬ 
ity of the government works.” 

— C otii'uiued tw page 6 
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Hashbury — now a tourist decoy 

— Continuedfrom page 1 
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up all her savings and took a flight 
to San Francisco, then a taxi from 
the airport to the Haight-Ashbury, 
That about exhausted her funds. 

For a while, it wax fun. Then, grad¬ 
ual iy, the tambourines went silent 
and the Dylan songs faded and 
Laurel realized she had nowhere to 
stay. 

“IT was awfully lonely there at 
3 a,m, that first night/' she recalled. 

“I didn’t know anything about the 
Diggers and, since I was a runa¬ 
way, l didn't want to go to a com¬ 
mune to get everybody else busted, 
so I was stuck on the street'* 

THEN a bead-wearing young hip¬ 
pie approached Laurel and asked her 
if she would like to go to a “safe com¬ 
mune” in another part of town. She 
didn't hesitate in accepting because, 
she said, he was accompanied by 
another girt 

"They told me the commune wax in North 
Beach and that 1 could meet new friends al u 
party that was wdl under way. 

“Thu commune. It turned out. was in one 
of Ehow ornate Victorian apartment build* 
lags between North Beach and Fisherman's 
Wharf. The scene wc walked to ott wti almost 
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unbelievable. 

“There were about 12 people In the apart¬ 
ment. The rujs were mostly straights, but 
Iht clucks were all definitely hippy — mostly 
young like myself. Everyone was In some slape 
of undress or entirely nude. 

* + Ai first I was so startled 1 almost jumped 
oul of the door, but the guy lhat had brought 
me insisted that I didn't have to take pari in 
the party if 1 didn’t want to. 

“i pulled olT into a relatively obscure cor¬ 
ner and tried lo sleep sluing up. Om of the 
more fully clothed guys kept offering me a 
joint and was so persistent that I finally took 
a few takes to soothe my rattled nerves. Pretty 
soon, I really fell super stoned. 

■'Then they told me that the grass had opium 
in It, and by that time E was really on a trip. 

It doesn't take much of that junk to really 
flip you out. 

“Tile rest of the action during ihe ni£h! 
was strictly out of the Mmt*Sade period. 1 
don't remember much... 

“The next day t round myself back in the 
Harght. [ found some really nice dude with a 
car and he took me around the North Beach 
urea until I spotted the place where l had been. 

“Whoever owned the apartment had split 
and left my suitcase with the manager who re¬ 
turned it to me. He told us the guy in the apart¬ 
ment hod been one of the local hustlers and 
had heed paid by the guys for the use of ‘his 

girls.* 

“I iaw ode of the other girls who had been 
at the party and she told me that she had been 
picked up in the same manner. So I guess 
the dude nstd the same line with every' chick. 

'it's nut a very' £bud line, but it doesn't 
sound zoo bad at three in the morning, when 
you're tired, hungry and have no place to k<»- 
I guess this is what the love generation should 
expect since they're trusting and vulnerable to 
cop-out hustlers and every other kind of cheap 
eon man." 

Laurel has been in the Hashbury 
long enough to know the survival 
code. She has a part-time job as a 
secretary and a decent home. 

WHAT drove the older, original 
hippies out of the Haight-Ashbury? 
Was it the natural inclination to 
seek new horizons or harassment? 

The hippies claim it was harass¬ 
ment by police and city officials. 
Doors of communes, they say, were 
being smashed on the average of 
two a night by police allegedly seek¬ 
ing runaways. Beatings were fre¬ 
quent, they said. 

Raids by the narcotics detail, 
tipped off by hordes of undercover 
agents dressed as hippies, became 
oppressive. 

The Hashbury was no longer the 
peaceful place it once was to medi¬ 
tate and seek out the inner self. The 
hippies decided nature offered thfc 
best mind-expanding surroundings. 
There police were rare, eyeballs 
fewer and social dogmas non-ex¬ 
istent. 
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AND so the Haight-Ashbury story 
has come almost full circle. 

The exodus to the area began more 
than two years ago when survivors 
of North Beach’s commercialization 
found seclusion there. 

The ex-beats moved into a neigh¬ 
borhood that had retired from the 
respectability race, resigned to be¬ 
coming a slum. 

With the ex-beats came new faces 
looking for new explanations of old 
questions. A hang-loose ethic was 
evolving, 

ABOUT this time, LSD-25 (lyser¬ 
gic acid diethylamide) was beginning 
to become widely known among 
younger people as a mind-expanding 
or hallucinogenic drug. 

Discovered by a scientist in Switz¬ 
erland in 1943, it had remained in 
psychiatric and deep underground 
circles until then. 

“Acid,” it was found, couid bring 
about a state of nirvana, or total 
meditation, as the Zen Buddhists 
and other Asian religions had ad¬ 
vocated for hundreds of years. 
Nirvana has many definitions, but 
it is generally recognized as the abil¬ 
ity to examine one's soul. 

Tnus, the “lotal love" idea gained 
ground and with it the hippies' hang- 
loose ethic. 


Generally, hang loose means the 
freedom to do just what you want as 
long as you don't hang-up anybody 
else who is trying to do his thing. 

IF a person wants to be a leader, 
that's his thing — but you don’t have 
to follow him. 

At first, the Haight-Ashbury's 
original residents looked on the yet 
unlabeled hippies as human beings 
and treated them with respect. They 
even saw merit in the pacifist-type 
philosophy the newcomers were 
professing. 

Many of the new residents did not 
have steady jobs, and paychecks 
fluctuated from week to week, but 
shopowners were willing to grant 
credit to these gentle people who 
were brightening the neighborhood 
with frequent, smiling greetings to 
the old residents. 

THEY were a strange group, these 
newcomers. 

They would stop and talk to old 
folks sifting on their front steps — 
and talk with the familiarity of old 
friends — quite unlike the young, 
spoiled kids they were used to. 

The movement gained ground and 
the spotlight swung round to follow 

— Continued on page 5 


See how the hippies 
bring in the cash. . 

By Creighton H. Churchill 


Hipness floats along on a carpet of 
green, and it isn't grass. Political 
whipping boy, curious aberration of 
an otherwise ordered age, fertile 
ground for media exploitation—the 
Hip are all these, but our myopic 
city fathers have left the inquiry 
there, completely missing Hip’s ma¬ 
jor value to San Francisco. 

That value is money. 

Shock waves from the economic 
boom in the articles and trappings 
of Hip have reached every jerk¬ 
water town in America, and, to a 
lesser extent. Western Europe. 

No one escapes the new “Hip” 
acid-dropping Beatles, or the flights 
of the Jefferson Airplane and the 
musicology of the Grateful Dead. 
Life, Time, Newsweek, Look and 
Post, all have carried major display 
pieces on the “love revolutionaries,” 
and, for once, where it’s happening is 
right here in the Bay Area. 

Entrepreneurs of Hipness, like the 
word “psychedelic,” have reached 
into every form of business from 
manufacturing to public relations and 
retail stores, bending and molding 
ideas, attitudes and fashions with the 
economic spin-off of their Flower 
Revolution. 

This sub-culture of enterprise has 
reversed the current mass-econo¬ 
mics trend toward bigness and auto¬ 
mated specialization by returning to 
a bastardized form of Medieval 
craft shops and guilds, highlighted by 
an interesting revival of the small 
Mercantilist entrepreneur. 

The Hip with a little coin who can 
make sandals or jewelry rents a 
storefront somewhere and opens a 
small crafts shop while his “bro¬ 
thers” with more capital and some 
business experience run a shop sell¬ 
ing the regalia of the dope scene and 
psychedelic art; a door from the Un¬ 
derground through to the economic 
sunlight of the straight world. 

Archetypical are the various 
“head” or “Trip” shops in major 
cities. The Psychedelic Shop, run 
by the Thelin brothers, was the 
first "tripatorium” in the Haight- 
Ashbury, and it became a mecca for 
dope-heads. Hips and the informed 
curious. It also made money, selling 
cigarette papers, records, books, 
jewelry, roach clips, pipes and post¬ 
ers. Time magazine, in its article on 
Hipness, quoted clear profit figures 
of 50 and 75 thousand dollars for the 
early Head shops. Perhaps that was 
true in the early days 4 years ago, 
but success brought a rash of com¬ 
petition, and in the Haight it is a 
lucky and well run two-man shop that 
wilt gross $3,000 to $5,000 a month. 

Profits have been more startling 
in other fields of Hipness, The best 


example: the Fillmore auditorium 
dances presented by Bill Graham. 
Former office manager for Allis- 
Ch a Inters and business manager of 
the Mime Troupe, Graham was no 
stranger to the business world when 
he capitalized on the combination of 
thedopeandmusic scenes and start¬ 
ed presenting rock dances and fight 
shows in the heart-of-the-F ill more- 
district hall that, until then, had been 
notable only for the number of fights 
at its teen dances. 

An entrance fee of $2.50 kept out 
the rowdies as well as most local 
Negroes, the dances quieted down 
(there has never been any real trouble 
at a Graham dance) and several thou¬ 
sand people paid each night to hear 
the “new sound" of San Francisco 
acid-rock. On most nights the Fill¬ 
more, the Avalon (run by Chet 
Helms and the Family Dog, a type of 
tribal society-corporation) and Cali¬ 
fornia hall are each packing in thou¬ 
sands of paying customers. That's a 
lot of box office bread. 

Graham, unlike the “communal.” 
Haight-oriented Family Dog. has 
been heavily criticized by the local 
Hip for reinvesting his considerable 
profits — widely considered to be 
over $1 million —in “straight world” 
ventures rather than Digger-like 
improvement -of-the-Hip-community 
activities. 

Though high individual profits are 
being made by various entrepreneurs, 
the cash flow from these dances pays 
salaries to platoons of local residents, 
from the rent-a-cops to the rock 
bands and the light-show technicians, 
creating a true local industry that 
benefits the city in more than just 
publicity. The tremendous success 
of these dances showcases new talent 
and stimulates the discovery and de¬ 
velopment of fresh artists, from post¬ 
er designers and trip-clothes makers 
to new bands, in a self-generating 
upward spiral of economic ramifica¬ 
tions. 

Success problem syndromes are 
more familiar in the Haight than in 
straight-world business. Whether it 
be a store, a rock band, or an or¬ 
ganization, the early Haight insti¬ 
tutions weren’t prepared for the im¬ 
mense monetary and public success 
lavished on them by the new eco¬ 
nomics. Simply slated, what does a 
store owner living on $200 a month 
do when suddenly he’s making se¬ 
veral thousand dollars a month? Or 
the artist? 

Next issue: the Psychedelic Shop 
follows a spiritual path while others 
exploit everybody in sight. The dollars 
of Hipness are traced from a manu¬ 
facturer to the tourist. 
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'WE WILL BUILD 
A NEW ANGUILLA' 

—cries the Chronicle 3 s swashbuckling editor 

By Bruce B. Brugmann 

Copyright 1967, The Bay Guardian Co. 



“You’re going to make an ass of 
yourself* and “you*re going to bum 
your newspaper down** if you pub¬ 
lish this story, Scott Newhall, execu¬ 
tive editor of the San Francisco Chron¬ 
icle, told the Bay Guardian, 

ft better be prepared “to protect 
Itself," he said. 

Newhall was incensed, he said, be¬ 
cause Bruce B. Brugmann, Guardian 
editor, had called him with a “pre¬ 
conceived" idea about his do-it-your¬ 
self mint for revolutionary Anguilla 
and had sought to elicit “inaccuracies 
and untruths" from him. 


He accused Brugmann of learning 
his reportorial techniques in a “jour¬ 
nalism school" and advised him, be¬ 
cause of his age (32), the nature of his 
publication {which he argued was not 
a newspaper because it wa$n*t able to 
take legal advertising) and his “hos¬ 
tility" (“I’ve never been treated like 
this before by anybody"), to listen to 
“Old Dad** Newhall and drop the 
whole thing. 

Later, he apologized, but said he 
had worried that the Guardian might 
“mock" the people of Anguilla and 
might adversely affect the redemption 
of coins if the mint story were broken. 


The pile of Anguillan liberty 
dollars mounted slowly as two 
weary copy boys huddled one 
recent Sunday over an old hy¬ 
draulic press on the second floor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. 

As they toiled over the hissing 
machine, using its gentle pres¬ 
sure of 60 tons per square inch 
to overstamp Peruvian and 
Mexican silver coins, ifs un¬ 
likely they realized the unique 
niche their blistered hands might 
occupy in the history of jour¬ 
nalism and freedom-fighting. 

Someday perhaps, when tiny 
Anguilla’s struggle for independence 
is fully told, their odd role might be 
revealed to be as important as any 
of those handful of smiling but de¬ 
termined islanders 3.000 miles away 


in the Caribbean. 

FOR the duration, however, theirs 
was to be as hush-hush an operation 
as any of the CIA in Berkeley —on 
orders of Scott Newhall. the Chron¬ 
icle's executive editor and Anguilla’s 
bay side revolutionary leader. For 
Newhall had enlisted a cadre of copy 
boys to start a full scale, do-it-your¬ 
self mint to produce the money 
necessary to shore up the exchequer 
of the world’s newest and smallest 
republic. 

Newhal! himself was unable to 
hide his curious role. Often, around 
the office, he was heard humming 
"We're Going to Build a New An¬ 
guilla"—the island's new anthem 
sung to the tune of the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic." 

His editorial emissary, reporter 


George Draper, was off on frequent 
assignments to Anguilla. New York 
and Washington and his stirring dis¬ 
patches, detailing the Island's se¬ 
cession from a dictatorial island 
federation, have for months been the 
Chronicle’s major running feature 
story, 

Newhall himself flew to Anguilla 
for a look and made arrangements 
for Anguilla's president, Peter 
Adams, to fly to San Francisco on a 
fund-raising mission. 

ADAMS was greeted at the airport 
by a limousine Newhall sent for 
him. Two miniature Anguillan flags 
fluttered from the car as it rolled up 
to the St. Francis Hotel, where a 
fullsize Anguillan flag soon was fly¬ 
ing. The flags, designed for the oc¬ 
casion by the Chronicle’s promotion 
department, were made by a local 
flag company cm Newhall’s instruc¬ 


tions, 

Newhall also got the Board of Su¬ 
pervisors to approve a resolution 
commending Anguilla's struggle 
against the nearby isL id of St. Kitts, 
leader of the island federation. No 
details of Newhall's behind-the- 
scene quarterbacking were pub¬ 
lished in the Chronicle’s lengthy 
dispatches. 

LITTLE Anguillan excitement 
trickled down to Newhall's staff at 
the Chronicle. Every so often, many 
knew from experience. New hall quits 
his private office, puts aside his coin 
collections and racing cars and 
strides forth to do some swashbuck¬ 
ling. 

Through the years, these missions 
of Newhall and his heirs and as¬ 
signs have brought \o Chronicle 
readers journalism of rare and deli¬ 


cate gifts: coverage of "the naked 
animal . . ." Bud Boyd's famous 
jaunt into the wilderness . , , "cup¬ 
cakes in the sky" ., . state of the 
city’s coffee ... an all-girl topless 
band ... the attempt of an addled 
soul in Zambesia to launch, a rocket 
with a rope and a stick . . Monday's 
front page spectacular on the “De¬ 
cline and Fall of the Car Hop." 

Anguilla, it soon was obvious, had 
all the ingredients of another heady 
Chronicle brew, straight Newhall- 
on-the-rocks. And Anguilla, it might 
be added, was Newhall’s trickiest 
as sign me ni to date. 

Newhall made his way to Anguilla, 
he told The Guardian in a telephone 
interview, when the secession story 
rocketed into the headlines while he 
was in the Caribbean on vacation. 
On the island, he found "a way of 
life I have seen almost never"; 
a "relationship among human beings 
. .. that was truly stirring .. ." spirit 
and souls that were “very big." 

"Everyone waves," he said. "They 
greet each other with a smile and not 
with napalm.” 

“I think friendship, tolerance and 
compassion are the great weapons. 
Not uranium 235 or heavy hydro¬ 
gen or whatever. I think the great¬ 
est weapon in the arsenal of mankind 
is the smile. Our nation isn't smiling, 
but in Anguilla there is the smile," 

But the smiles, he also found, faded 
rapidly when St. Kitts’ Premier 
Robert Bradshaw cut off the island's 
mail and currency and threatened 
invasion. "Somebody had to help," 

"There were a lot of human souls 
at stake,” he said. 

Newhall. a com collector, decided 
he could help the people most by 
trying to shore up their badly de¬ 
pleted treasury. Under an agreement 
with the Anguillians, he would buy 
up silver coins (for which he pays 
from 90c to $ 1.60) and mint 10,000 
of them in San Francisco for the 
Republic of Anguilla. 

Then, "depending on the coin 
market," he told The Guardian, the 
$ I coins would be sold by Anguilla to 
private collectors for as much as S10 
a coin. All profits will go to Anguilla, 
he emphasized. 

A small group of coins was struck 
by copy boys on a hydraulic press in 
the Chronicle’s machine shop. The 
test completed and successful, the 
copy boys made regular runs to the 
Tilley Manufacturing Co., 900 In¬ 
dustrial Road, San Carlos, where the 
coins are stamped by the firm's 
automatic 100 ton psi flattening press 
and 25 ton psi stamping press. 

Newhall buys the coins, mostly 
Latin American, in large lots from 
local coin dealers and shops, "An¬ 
guillan Liberty Dollar'’ and the date 
are overstamped on the coin, then 
they are delivered to Newhall at the 
Chronicle in bags bearing the name 
and crest of Anguilla, designed by 
the Chronicle's promotion director. 

Then they are sent to Anguilla. A 
recent hike in the price of silver 
makes the coins increasingly more 
difficult and costly to obtain. 

(NEWHALL refused to confirm 
Guardian reports that the first batch 
of coins was overstamped in the 
Chronicle building. He would say 
only, under questioning, that some 
coins "may or may not have been" 
stamped at the "Chronicle or the 
Examiner.” The do-it-yourself mint¬ 
ing. he emphasized, was his personal 
doing, not the paper's. 

(He also argued that The Guard¬ 
ian not print the story —on grounds 
that the publicity would adversely 
affect the redemption of the coins 
and because "I have to protect the 
best interests of a sizeable group 
of people.") 

IS the story that big? "Is Vietnam 
big? The only difference is the num¬ 
ber of people involved,'’ 

Newhall called The Guardian 
back, an hour after the first telephone 


interview, to amplify and reiterate 
for 45 minutes his arguments against 
publication of the minting story. 

"This isn’t a game and it's not a 
business,” he said of Anguilla. 

"It has some cops and rob¬ 
bers aspects we have to cut through. . 
I have such a terrific respect for the 


business we're in. I didn't want this 
whole thing to hang around a few 
pieces of silver.” 

Later, he summed up: “1 want to 
make the world a little better than it 
was before. This may be sentimental, 
but these are my emotions.” Where It 
all will end. knows only God. 



Music to 
mint coins by 

These are the lyrics to Anguilla’s national 

anthem, sung to the tune of the Battle Humn of 

the republic: 

"We're out to but id a new Angaria* 

We're out to build a new* Anguilla, 

We're out to build a new Anguilla, 

This bond of pioneers. 

"Oh. there's a lovely island in the Caribbean seas. 

An island where the golden corn is waving 
in the breeze. 

An island full of sunshine and where nature e'er 
doth please. 

Anguilla is its name. 

"For in this lovely island, we'll do our best 

To conquer all oar foes, that bring their 
m anifo Id dis tress . 

So we must try to fight those foes. more deadly 
than the rest , 

That spoil our island's name. 

"God has a plan for every man. for me as well 
as you. 

And now wed build our island till its al¬ 
together new . 

So men of purpose come along, there's work for 
us to do. 

With Christ our pioneer," 
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DR. FORT WARNS ON RIOT THREAT.. 

Wake up, San Francisco! 

By Dr. Joel Fort 


(Ur, Fort was dEtmiv^d In April ms dtrerfor of 
the Center for Special Problems In San Frandsco 
on iliuc"^ vo ahsurd thul almost cirrybydyL ;x- 
cept San Francisco's two daily newspapers. was 
outraged. Ur. Fori has appealed his firing to the 
courts. He *131 write regularly for The, Guardian 
on his professional specially: crime, drugs, .sen, 
alcoholism and their implications for the city and 
sociciy. 

As racial conflagration spreads 
and the power structure prescribes 
prayer, police, an investigating com- 
mission and destruction of the pover¬ 
ty program. San Francisco fear¬ 
fully and apathetically awaits its fate. 

We may be confident that, amidst 
the usual cliches, promises, threats 
and superficialities, everything but 
the root causes of racial violence will 
be attacked by polilician/bureau- 
crats. 

THE roots will never be disclosed 
by McCone or Koerner Commis¬ 
sions; this, in fact, is why these 
bodies of establishment thinking are 
appointed. Six minutes or six hours 
of penetrating analysis can tell us 
more than six months or a year of 
these official studies. 

The obvious facts are that large 
segments of the people of San Fran¬ 
cisco (and the United Statesi live in 
constant need of money, shelter and 
simple respect. To sum up quickly: 

Alienation of the Negro and Span¬ 
ish American began in slavery or sub¬ 
jugation and is nurtured by bigotry, 


profiteering, residential and school 
segregation deliberately fostered by 
realtors: artificial expectations raised 
by advertising: joblessness from in¬ 
adequate training and employer- 
union discrimination: police discrimi¬ 
nation and extremism^ unavailabi¬ 
lity of 'ft pen space and recreation: 
and overavailability of the country's 
most abused drug, alcohol, 

FOR tens of thousands, San Fran¬ 
cisco is a prison where desperation 
grows from infancy to death. Minor¬ 
ity unemployment is excessively 
high, minority persons poorly edu¬ 
cated. 

Our newspapers Jell us little about 
the incredible apathy, incompetence 
and mediocrity that pervade the 
agencies and institutions supposedly 
in existence to help all of the people 
with their problems, but which really 
exist to perpetuate the agency and 
its administrators. 

The dismantling and downgrading 
of the Police Community Relations 
unit, the failure to support the Health 
Screening Units operated by and for 
the minority populations, the block¬ 
ing of the $1,000,000 federal nar¬ 
cotics treatment program for the 
poor, the attempted destruction of 
the Center for Special Problems — 
these are some of the major devel¬ 
opments in recent months which 
have increased racial tensions in San 
Francisco. 


Inequities in housing, jobs, and 
social life also are compounded by 
vast unmet health needs and the un¬ 
just administration of justice. 

THE Negro is rightly tired of 
studies, reports, tokenism, promises, 
buck passing and the continued un¬ 
availability of equality. Negro youth 
and. for that matter, American youth 
do not share their parents' tolera¬ 
tion for Lhc injustice and hypocrisy of 
our society. 

The only possible solution is dras¬ 
tic reform and reorganization of the 
institutions of San Francisco and 
replacement of their "leaders'' by 
young, innovative, committed, know¬ 
ledgeable people. This, although not 
an impossibility, is so unlikely to 
occur that further civil disorder 
seems inevitable. 

The classic sociological work by 
Gunnar Myrdal. "An American 
Dilemma/’ stated in 1944 that the 
Negroes' sense of hopelessness 
stemmed from the fact they “can 
never expect to grow into a demo¬ 
cratic majority in politics or in any 
other sphere of American life/’ 

As Charles Silberman has written 
in “Crists in Black and White," “it 
is hard to imagine how any Negro 
American can escape a deep sense of 
anger and a burning hatred of things 
white," It should not be surprising 
that the closer Negroes come to full 
equality, the angrier they will become 
over Injustices that remain. 


after Hunters Point: 
are worse off on jobs 

By John Greenwald 


A year 
Negroes 

Mayor Shelley, nervous and 
shaken, was eloquent in his pro¬ 
mises after last fall's Hunters 
Point riot—jobs somehow would 
be found for unemployed Ne¬ 
groes. 

Today, with ugly riots erupting 
throughout the country, the start¬ 
ling fact is that an out-of-work 
Negro’s chances of finding work in 
San Francisco are now lower than 
they were a year ago. 

Moreover, government officials 
have no adequate estimate of the size 
of this employment crisis. 

THERE are no accurate statis¬ 
tics on the city’s approximately 
100,000 Negroes — or any other large 
minority group. “Official" figures 
show an increase in Negro unem¬ 
ployment from nine percent at the 
time of the riot to eleven percent at 
present. 

But these figures are based, not on 
an actual survey of the Negro popu¬ 
lation, but rather on a rule-of-thumb 
that simply assumes the rate of Ne¬ 
gro unemployment to be slightly 
more than twice the rate for the city 
as a whole. 

A similar rule-of-thumb puts un¬ 
employment at 20 per cent for Ne¬ 
groes between IB and 25, while a 
recent house-to-house survey of the 
Mission and Fillmore districts found 
the unemployment rate to be 36 
percent for teenagers alone. 

Without a clear idea of the dimen¬ 
sions of Negro unemployment, how 
are officials to grapple with the prob¬ 
lem of improving the Negro's job 
prospects in a city in which the eco¬ 
nomic facts of life leave him with 
little but the government to turn to? 
Where can these people find work? 

THERE has never been u blue-col¬ 
lar industry to absorb Negroes in 
San Francisco. Most of what little 
industry there is is presently moving 
away from the city, as Negroes con¬ 
tinue to migrate to San Francisco 
and automation eliminates jobs in 
the industries that stay. 

A regional approach to hiring is 
suggested by William Becker, direc¬ 
tor of the city's Commission on 
Human Rights. Becker argues that a 
firm such as Lockheed, situated in 


the Peninsula, should have a policy 
of hiring hard-core unemployed 
persons from San Francisco. 

But Becker cautions that "the 
response of the private sector has 
been tragic," particularly about 
rigid hiring requirements, **If you’re 
going to make a dent in hard-core 
unemployment," he said, “you're 
going to have to drop the graduation 
requirement, loosen-up on arrests 
and stop demanding a stable employ¬ 
ment record." 

HIRING standards also prevent 
most unemployed Negroes from 
entering the white ^collar banking, 
finance and insurance that make up 
the bulk of the city's jobs. 

San Francisco is internationally 
recognized for wining and dining; yeL 
Negroes rarely find work as waiters 
or bartenders. Here discrimination 
is known, but rarely admitted^ to 
play a major role. 

Still another source of frustration 
for the unemployed Negroes are 
the city's labor unions, San Fran¬ 
cisco is generally acknowledged to be 
one of the tightest craft union cities 
in the nation. Prospective appren¬ 
tices here must meet extremely high 
entrance requirements: other usual 
routes to union membership—prior 
experience in a trade or friends in¬ 
side a union — are virtually closed to 
unskilled minority-group persons. 

SAN Francisco has done little to 
enable its Negro and other minority 
residents to cope with such over¬ 
whelmingly dreary job prospects. 
The city's Youth Summer Job Cen¬ 
ter, operated by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Department of 
Employment, has already been pro¬ 
nounced a thumping failure. The Job 
Center signed-up 15.000 applicants, 
but was able to place only 325 of 
them with private employers. 

THE Summer Youth Program of 
the city’s Economic Opportunity 
Council has been more successful, 
hut has had immense problems of 
its own. Hunters Point youths made 
a much publicized trip to Mayor 
Shelley's office when the program 
produced fewer jobs than expected. 

Shelley pledged $45,000 in city 
funds to expand the Youth Program 
as u result of the trip, but the money 
was not released until some three 
weeks later when the Board of Sup¬ 
ervisors approved the expense amid 
angry rumors that the funds would be 


denied. 

EVEN the spectacular success of 
a summer job program would have 
little impact bn the year-round pros¬ 
pects of the hard-core unemployed. 
One new program, looking beyond 
the summer, is the Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP). 

THE “C" in CEP could well stand 
for Complicated. The program is 
jointly funded by the Office of Econ¬ 
omic Opportunity, the Department 
of Health. Education and Welfare, 
and the Department of Labor, It is 
administered by the Department of 
Labor, and operated by the city's 
HOC. 

CEP's first year budget is $4,6 mil¬ 
lion. Its first year goal is to find jobs 
for 2,500 residents of San Francisco’s 
fire target areas, with emphasis on 
residents of key census tracts within 
each area. The jobs will come through 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the MDTA, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and the New Careers 
A mm end meat to the 1964 Economic 
Opportunities Act, 

CEP already has run into difficulty 
meeting Its job commitments, even 
though the program will not become 
fully operational for several months. 
The New Careers component of the 
program was originally scheduled to 
produce 219 jobs, but that number 
has dropped 16 1 54. 

The question: How well will the 
Chamber deliver? It fell down badly 
on its job commitments both im¬ 
mediately after the Hunters Point 
riot and for the current Summer Job 
Center. 

“We're all groping in the dark 
when it comes to the problems of 
jobs. . admits Jack Walsh, CEP's 
Manpower Administration Rep¬ 
resentative. “I think the time is past 
when promises are made before re¬ 
sults. , The one thing 1 don't want to 
do is promise the moon." 
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INSIDE 


BRIEFS 
FROM HERE 
AND 
THERE 


Somewhere between [he pious incantations of KGO-TV's genial general manager, 
David M. Sachs, and the operations of at least some of his news siaff, there seems to 
be a gap of perilous width. 

While Mr. Sachs is either posing for golf pictures with Harold Dobbs, catching 
some air with a brisk walk near the Geary Theater or recording one of his patented 
"let's all pull together, white and black, lo cut taxes, support the police, right the 
wrongs and re-build our cities" editorials, his newsmen have a way of bulling their 
way through untold China shops, 

W ITNESS, as one example, the exemplary conduct of cameraman Buck Joseph at 
a recent San Francisco Supervisors hearing on the S45.0QO needed to continue the 
youth employment program in poverty areas. 

Before lhc meeting began. Channel 7 and two other stations set up ihdr elaborate 
camera gear, lights and other paraphernalia. As opening items were discussed, they 
'tested their bright lights and readied themselves for what promised to he a contro¬ 
versial (meaning newsworthy in the dictionary of news medial discussion. 

THE TV and newspaper reporters were noi the only ones interested in the $45,000, 
Every seat in the small hearing room was filled, and dozens of men and women, some 
with small children, were standing along the walls. 

The committee chairman, jack Morrison, noticed the standing crowd and an¬ 
nounced that the hearing on the main item would be moved from the small room to 
the main supervisors' chambers. It was an appropriate gesture of politeness for the 
standees, most of whom were unemployed, Negro and very much concerned with 
the summer jobs, 

"TV doesn't want to move! We're set up here and we want to stay!" 

The speaker was cameraman Joseph. Morrison, stunned, paused momentarily, 
then explained patiently that the larger room would provide seating for [he dozens 
of persons forced io stand. 



“AW, I didn't hear any of them say they wanted to move. Besides, the light's not 
so good in that room." 

It was. Joseph again, with a Greek chorus of “yea” from the other cameramen. 
The standees, like the committee, were too surprised at [he discussion to say so much 
as boo. 

Morrison, this time firmly, announced that the meeting was moving, whether TV 
liked it or not. 

"Why don’t you make up your goddamn minds in the first place?" asked Joseph, in 
soto voice. 

Making as much noise as possible, he slammed his bulky equipment back into 
their metal cases, kicked them toward the door and left, 

Morrison, turning to the audience, smiled. "We're moving to the other room now, 
ladies and gentlemen." 





Gov, Reagan. California's neophyte Leader, is one of the most talked about 
political figures in the U.$. today and a serious contender for the GOP presidential 
nomination in 1968. 

Reagan, of course. Is not an avowed candidate for the nomination, but many dose 
to him are convinced circumstances will place the handsome former movie actor in 
the presidential spo 11 ight. 

Former Vice-President Richard M. Nixon and Michigan Gov. George Romney, 
generally regarded as the frontrunners now. leave much to be desired in the estima¬ 
tion of many GOP party workers. 

They are crying for a winner, and the conservative Reagan, who is moving grad¬ 
ually toward the center of the political spectrum, could be their man. 

- Perennial candidate—and loser — Nixon, and dull and sanctimonious Romney have 
to prove themselves on the presidential primary trial, and if they stumble along the 
way. or deadlock the GOP National Convention, Reagan could emerge the winner. 

Those close to the one-time star of TV's "Death Valley Days'* say they are only 
aw^ting the go-ahead signal from the boss. 

Lyn Nofzigcr, Reagan's communications director (press secretary to the uniniti¬ 
ated), would have returned to his old job as a Washington correspondent for lhc 
Copley newspapers by now if it were not for the chance he will be deeply enmeshed 
in a presidential campaign next year. 

Nofziger. Reagan's campaign press secretary last year, had indicated he considered 
his present assignment only temporary. But circumstances have changed. 

What kind of person is Reagan? Is the TV image familiar to most voters accurate? 
Is the sincere, youthful-looking "citizen politician" a warm, friendly, outgoing in¬ 
dividual in person? 

Those who have been around Reagan since his political debut on last year's cam¬ 
paign trial know that when Reagan is appearing before a live audience or in front of 
a camera, he is more animated than in private. 

His personality turns on and off with the dick of the camera, but unlike many other 
professional perfoi liters, Reagan docs noi become moody or unpleasant "off stage." 

In informal moments, Reagan makes what appears to be a sincere effort to be 
friendly, to trade quips and to be one of the boys. But somehow the effort fails. 

He is too wooden; the smile seems too rehearsed; the neatly parted hair and ruddy 
complexion arc almost too perfect; the infrequent attempts at humor, too strained. 

The real Ronald Reagan remains an enigma. If he ever does let his hair down, dis¬ 
play emotion or anger or warmth, it's a well-guarded secret. 

But no one denies Reagan's ability to project a boyish charm and sincerity on tele¬ 
vision, or the significance of this ability if matched in a national campaign next year 
against Lyndon Johnson, who projects the very antithesis of charm and sincerity. 



Democratic leaders privately are advising Assemblyman John Burton to knock off 
his arrogant and insulting habit of addressing Judge Milton Marks as "Milly.” They 
figure Democrat Burton's obnoxius gesture is providing Republican Marks unearned 
votes in their showdown State Senate contest Aug. 15. 

Observers also wonder if San Francisco’s two daily newspapers, which have endorsed 
Marks* will continue helping the Republican cause by playing down the election, it is 
a well-documented political fact of life that Republicans lum out In greater numbers 
at the polls than do Democrats, So* by giving the scant attention they have* to the race* 
the newspapers apparently hope to keep majority Democrats in San Francisco home on 
election day. 



Exhibit A in the case against San Francisco journalism; the last paragraph from a story, under the 
buy]me of Ear] Behrens. Chronicle political editor, about the proposed Hayward race track in the 
July 20 Chronicle G rcen Sheen 

"The site under confident lion for the proposed race track Is owned hy the Fluor Cnrp. J. D. Fluor, 
law An neks, is a mem her ut the Cali Torn la Racing Board. Flour, however, h not involved or interested 
in the Jewish (ion passed hy the Senate, according to informed sources. 

Two obvious questions; How can Flour be uninterested when his company owns the site? Why 
bother to u*k questions when the friendly Tobhist, obviously the "informed sources." has the 
answer? 

Republican Slate Coniroller Houston 1. Flournoy, who promises to put an end lo 
the "spoils system" of appointing California’s 154 inheritance lax appraisers, is 
quietly replacing Democrats with Republicans of his own choice. 

Two Democrats, for instance, have been lopped off the appraisers' panel in Santa 
Clara County, One of them. Patrick J. Creegan, was replaced by Republican 
Geoffrey Van Loucks. who just happened to be Flournoy's county campaign chair¬ 
man last yeur. 

A not her axed Democrat. Alan A. Parker, says philosophically that "politics is 
[he name of the game." Bui he wishes Flournoy "would at least be honest about it 
and quit kidding the public with talk about reforming the system." 

Two days after barm.- Murgot Fonteyn and Rudolf Nureyev left San Francisco, they attend* 
vd another hippy-stvte party In Lus Angries—this lime* not in the fiats and ™nflops of 
hippy lurid, hut in a swank hrachside residence. 

It was given Tor ihem by Holly wood stars like Cary Grant and Claudia Cardinal* (who 
da tilled luminous paint on their farts}. Juan Collin* (in an dectrlr-grcrn mini drew made 
entirely of vi-quinsi ami Joan Cohn iin o black leather dectrie dress that i>n and 

nfr a* slur danced under nil ru-violet I tabling.) 

Ntireycv, in a John I.in non hat. Muck leather bonis and military-style shirt* gave an im¬ 
promptu hulle! uL'cnrnponied hy n sitar plat it and a hippie on an electric guitar. 

Dante Margot wore an African -sly It- drew of grass fringing, and wooden heads, \\ ith a pink 
psychedelic dot ini her tummy. '*Al least wr won't he arrested here.'' she fold a Uriiisb re¬ 
porter. I See "‘The Ri jiI Ktiin " on page 7.) 
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Only crank 


Gov. Reagan rcpma his 
strong pitch for tuition during 
the closing days of the 1967 
legislative session. For legisja-. 
tors and reporters tired from 
months of political bickering, 
his latest mov& sounds like af 
return to last January; then the 
governor's turnon plans — coup¬ 
led with budget cots and ihe fir¬ 
ing of President Clark Kerr — 
reverberated explosively 
throughout California. 

But his new crack at tuition in the 
hot Sacramento summer has so far 
stirred no explosions. The governor 
has learned an important strategic 
lesson: 

NO matter how partisan* how 
reactionary the proposal, it can be 
disguised and packaged so that aides 
iibend or moderate, can only be 
labeled unreasonable cranks. 

Reagan is pressing for tuition to 
"broaden the base/* as he puts it. 
of student enrollment at the Uni¬ 
versity of California and state cofi¬ 
ne half 
grams 
at 


d 




By ourcorrespon 


long ago but- since has embellished 
with charts, graphs and a humani¬ 
tarian catch ipMj^pice. Who but the 
most ardent s nob couki oppos e Lhar? 

REAGAN S§j moving car 
fof tuition, hoping to build 
for a late August regents meeting. 

If the regents approve tuition, 
aides hope that the heal will be on 
the Legislature to force the same plan 
on the IB state colleges. 

And* if Reagan wins" the tuition 
battle by early 1968, he can point 
to a victory for one of hh first, most' 
controversial proj>osai5^Qbyk^us ly, 
that wouldn't hinder whatever presi¬ 
dential plans the Cahfofhisrgb vemor 
' i^nurturifl^ v ** ^ / 

it takes cranks, perhaps, to doubt 
Reagan's sincerity these jlays, es- / 
pedaily as" it comes across in teio- 
vision.- He's going strong in s l$tb 
■[ popularity polls. But a cranky look 
at Reagan's mition and other plans 
re veal crucial superficialities: 

■ On tuition: Democratic As¬ 
sembly Speaker Jesse Unruh rightly 
points our that it is futile to help 
needy students with tuition - gram - 
loans if poverty isn't attacked as a 
whole.' The tuition plan, alter all. 
would not aid prospective students 

who must work to help support 

* -ft .*■ w. : 

-a. - ids**■ ~ . 


their families. Nor would it deal with 
High sch©$ students who have the 
ibility to go to college but whose 
ser educational opportunities 
ice lirw scores on entrance 
aim. ^ 

On Negita relations: The gov¬ 
ernor can poim to a meeting with, a 
roup of\$Q-bailed Negro leaders in,, 
his office. However, these men were 
all Republicans and. included up¬ 
state or local elected, officials. 

■ On * other programs: Reagan 
is pushing watered-down versions 
of anti-smog. Lake Tahoe and Red- 
, wadd National Park plans. But: 

—His Lake Tahoe plan calls for 
local control — after years of local 
exploitation of the lake's resources, 

* “HLs anticsmog plan would create 
a state air pollution board — with 
no power to enforce anything, 

—His much-publicized redwood 
park plan calls for a land Lrade — 
benefit of the Miller-Relikn Lumber 
Co* 

In sum: Reagan is strong on ges¬ 
tures, but often short on substance. 
Who but cranky reactionaries could 
oppose these far-readtmg programs? 
Especially when they point toward 
the White House. 
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The fading Haight 


for air philosophy came up with 
The Diggers* dedicated to finding 
food and shelter for the youngsters* 
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— Continuedfrom page 2 
the "scene" as it shifted from the 
student areas of Berkeley to the 
Haight-Ash bury* 

Suddenly, the local news media 
descended on these people with 
beads who actually dared to walk 
around in clothing that differed from 
the Montgomery Street UniForm of 
the Day. 

FRONT page stories told of the 
new r "weirdos" infiltrating the neigh¬ 
borhood and bringing crime and dope 
to thousands of innocent residents. 
Actually, the crime rate in the area 
had never been lower. 

These people who looked and 
thought differently than the majority 
were given the title "hippies," a 
term driving from *hyp" and "jive 
talk" when it meant to be "in the 
know." In recent years, however, it 
has been more closely associated 
with the heroin and hard drug users. 

Publicity of the free love idea, 
with insinuations of free sex. brought 
an explosion of "weekend hippies"* 
The philosophy of love and peace, 
which was put into everyday prac¬ 
tice, was gradually obscured. 

Businessmen capitalized by open¬ 
ing shops as fast as paint could be 
thrown on the long-vacant store 
fronts. The most successful is prob¬ 
ably Bill Graham who converted 
the Fillmore Auditorium and Avalon 
Ballroom into gigantic psychedelic 
light shows at $2,50 per head* 

BY early this year, the Love So¬ 
ciety was slipping away. . . And 
youngsters searching for it were 
frustrated and sought escape. For 
many, it came in the form of meth- 
amphetamine {"speed" or “crystal"), 
a stimulant that can provide a har¬ 
rowing psychological experience. 


Others found escape in the Flower 
Children Society which* when orig¬ 
inally conceived, advocated the 
taking of LSD at Least three times a 
week. * 

Unfortunately* speed was entirely 
alien to the hippie philosophy* It is 
not a mind-expanding drug and 
hippies trying to learn more about 
themselves shunned it. Speed kills* 
they said. It was good simply as a 
form of escape. 

The rash of young people arriving 
in the Haight-Ashbury concerned 
the older hippies. And their “love 


THAT something like this was 
needed became evident when a 
young girl starved to death on Carl 
Street in the center of the City of 
Love. 

Thus* communes began springing 
up - bands of people who shared 
their assets in a common shelter. 
That worked fine until the police 
began breaking up the communes. . . 

Another whisper is now going 
around now — that with the coming 
of the Fall the hippies will return 
to the Haight-Ashbury. But if they 
do, what will they find? 

How much can they salvage from 
the summer tornado? 
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Eliminate them all, says 
candidate Korakakis 


“I'm talking about everybody — 
people have to be made to feel they 
belong here. Streets should be safe 
for people to walk on. Housing of 
course is important. So are jobs. 

"I deal with people all day long 
here," added the California-born son 
of Greek immigrants* “All kinds of 
people —and l tell you the rich need 
help as much as the poor!" 

Korakakis says he "doesn't want 
to knock anybody*" but feels there's 
much that needs improving in San 
Francisco and across the nation, 
"You have to be in a position to do 
it," he maintains, 

Korakakis is single and lives with 
his parents and sister at 620 Ninth 
Ave. 

"I think I could meet with the 
man in the street and understand and 
help him*” he declares. "I'd like to 
see every person in San Francisco 
say: i live in San Francisco —that's 
my home/ “ 


SAN FRANCISCO —"You have 
to eliminate these riots, you have to 
eliminate these pickets —these things 
aren't necessary!" said Lou Kora¬ 
kakis* San Francisco's newest can¬ 
didate for mayor, 

Korakakis said he would soon for¬ 
mally announce his candidacy and 
platform. He has not run for public 
office before. 


The broad- 
shouldered 47 
year-old Demo¬ 
crat manages a 
realty firm at 2150 
Market Street 
which has stirred 
reaction 

city realtors due to 
avowed policy of seeking out hous¬ 
ing For members of minority groups. 

"People in this city feel they’re 
not wanted, but they are wanted!" 
he told The Guardian, 


RELOCATION SALE 

20% OFF ALL MERCHANDISE 

Special on 24 by 48 . * ! 5 00 Special pa 24 toy 36.. .. S 1 2 S0 

* Hand Carved Frames with 3 inch molding 
* European Oil Paintings zt by j a sue, special safe $25°° 

The Amati Company 

3311 T /£ Mission St. at 29th 826-3261 























































































PART THREE 
OF A 

GUARDIAN INQUIRY 
INTO THE DRAMA OF WATER 
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300KS AND ACCESSORIES 

TUESDAY NIGHT MEN ONLY 

1118 POLK ST. 
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771-5313 


NEGOTIATION NOW! 

A Notional Citizens* Campaign for New initiatives to end the War in Vietnam 

J The present impasse can. he broken and a halt put to the increasingly horrible slaughter and destruction of 
the Vietnam war only if one side or the other shows the wisdom and the courage and the compassion for 
humanity to take the initiative on a first step." 

'‘A cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam is an imperative necessity to create conditions for peace¬ 
ful talks," LI Thant, Secretary-General of the United Nations March 28,1967 

•We support the call by 0 Thant for new initiatives to bring about negotiations among all 
parties to the conflict, leading to a political settlement of the Vietnam War 

• We call upon the United States, the most powerful nation in the world, to take the first step 
and end the bombing of North Vietnam now and without conditions. We ask our government 
to take further initiatives leading to a standstill truce. 

• We ask North Vietnam and the National Liberation Front to respond affirmatively to any 
new United States initiatives and to join with the 1.5. in a standstill cease-fire. 

• We ask South Vietnam to respect and join in these steps. 

This course of action presents to the United States a moral alternative to our stated policy 
of bringing about negotiations by force, or to the devastation of an alt-out war, and a more 
realistic alternative than unilateral withdrawal. 

We believe that such initiatives now can break the impasse and lead to negotiations and a 
political settlement providing for the removal of all foreign troops and for genuinely demo¬ 
cratic elections in which all South Vietnamese can participate freely. 

LOCAL SPONSORS: Kere is $__to help. (Make checks payable to 

NEGOTIATION NOW!) Send me_copies for circulation in 


Clarence Heller, 

S.f. investment broker 
fiieodore Baer, 

Los Altos businessman 
Bishop C. Ktimer Meyers 
S.f, Grace Cathedral 
Margaret Gordon, 
Berkeley council woman 
Rabbi Joseph Glaser, 

San Francisco 


my community. Return this statement with all contributions to 
the address betow: 


Name, 
City _ 


. Address. 


.State. 


-*P- 


Seud to: WESTERN STATES HEADQUARTERS 
94B Market St, Rm. 519, San Francisco, Calif. 94102, Ph.: (415) 392-0614 


The California 
Oath Controversy 

David P* Gardner 

"An objective and judicious reconstruction of one 
of the most momentous events in American aca¬ 
demic history . ** it has the special virtue of draw¬ 
ing on heretofore unopened sources.” — Waiter P. 
Metzger 

"This is a contribution of the first importance to 

the educational history of the United States_It 

focuses on the real issues in such a way that every 
intelligent reader is challenged to examine his 
own position towards them/— Sidney Hook 

$6.50 


— Continued from page 1 

In simp!# words. President Theodore 
Roosevelt explained that ‘■‘every dollar is 
spent to build up the small man of the West 
and prevent the big man, East or West* 
coming in and monopolizing water and 
land. 

Roscoe Pound t a groat dean of the Har¬ 
vard University Law School, once said that 
“the life of the law is in Us enforcement*" 
The 160-acre law is still in full vigor on the 
hooks* but its administrators have reduced 
it to a dead letter* 

FOR the fact is that about three fourths 
of the Westlands district — that’s 400,000 
acres* or 600 square miies, owned by 240 
individuals —is legally ineligible to receive 
the massive benefits flowing from recla¬ 
mation. And Stewart L. Udall, who car¬ 
ries responsibility for enforcing the law 
as secretary of the interior, hasn't asked 
the landowners to comply with the law 
before they get water. 

The project is designed to bring water, 
to the landowners by two routes: U) by 
canal on the surface; (2) by raising the 
water level In the landowners' wells 
through a combination of percolation 
from the surface delivery, and by reduc¬ 
tion of the overdraft. The fewer the pum¬ 
pers (to explain the last phrase), the higher 
the water table for those who continue to 
pump water from the ground. 


(Taylor* professor emeritus In economic* at the 
University of California at Berkeley, testified be¬ 
fore the White House Commission on Urban Pe- 
Yelopmem on July 5 in San Francisco on “Con¬ 
servation and the 160-aere law." Between 1943 and 
1955. he served as consultant to the Central 
ley project for the Department of Interior and is 
widely recognized as of nation’* outstand¬ 
ing authorities on water and reclamation.) 

(His article In the Yak Law Review was quoted 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1958 In Us 8*0 de¬ 
cision io uphold the 160*acre Reclamation Low,) 




'Westlands is to water 
what Teapot Dome 
was to oil 7 


rhe Bay Guardian 


Aug. 10, 1067 


page 6 


THE first dodge: the public pays for 
both surface and ground water improve¬ 
ment. but the excess land owner (who 
owns more than 160 acres) can escape the 
law and keep hjs holdings intact if he can 
get enough water underground. 

The second dodge: Interior sweeps 
under the rug the 1914 statute requiring 
the Secretary of Interior to obtain com¬ 
pliance with the law from excess lands 
owners “before any contract is let or work 
begun. 1 * This destroys enforcement, 

(To cover this wholesale frustration of 
the law at Westlands, Interior prefers to 
ignore the 1914 statute and duck behind 
a 1926 statute holding that excess lands 
in non-compliance shall not “receive 
water," Thus: the phrase “receive water" 
is narrowly interpreted to mean surface 
water only: landowners getting ground 
water are permitted to escape enforce¬ 
ment. 

(However* as the department’s own sol¬ 
icitor made abundantly dear in a 1961 
legal opinion, this amounts to a distinc¬ 
tion without a difference and permits 
"no cover" at all, "As the excess land pro¬ 
visions have evolved from 1902 io the 
present- , * Solicitor Frank J. Barry 
wrote* "Congress has sought not to weak¬ 
en but to strengthen: not to open loop¬ 
holes but to dose them; not to encourage 
speculation but to stop it.*') 

AT Westlands, UdaJl has chosen to 
weaken, not to strengthen; to open gaping 
loopholes, not to close them: to encourage 
speculation, not to stop it. 

From the beginning, giant landowners 
have shown thdr clear purpose* in one 
way or another, to avoid or to circumvent 
the 160-acre law. The owners have wel¬ 
comed support from administrators when 
they were compliant and attacked Lhem 
when ihcy were dedicated to "the law," 
This phase, which began to unfold in the 
I930*s and 1 940’s, underlies what is be¬ 
fore our eyes in the 1960’s. 

As federal funds began to flow into the 
Central Valley Project in 1935 and Con¬ 
gress placed the project under reclama¬ 
tion law in 1937, the drive promptly be¬ 
gan to remove the 160-acrc law, either by 
congressional or by administrative action. 

As early as 1937* so a spokesman for 
Kcm County Land testified to Congress, 
landowners "were assured by officials of 
the Bureau of Reclamation that * * * we 
count with certainty, that before the pro-, 


ject was completed, the acreage limita¬ 
tions would be removed. Until 1944 this 
was the general understanding," 

BUREAU officials, he claimed* gave as¬ 
surance on the ground, in part* that en¬ 
forcement of the law would be impossible 
since much of the project would be de¬ 
voted to recharging ground waters. 

In 1944, Russell Giffen, now head of 
Westlands Water District, re-emphasized 
this feeling among excess-Iand owners, 
between 1937 and 1944, that the 160-acre 
law would not be applied to them, “Two 
members of our committee went to Den¬ 
ver and talked with Mr* Harper of the 
Bureau/’ he testified. "It was indicated 
to them there that the 160-acre provision 
was not to be taken seriously*” 

Then, as if to bind a bargain* the large 
landholders put up $25*000 in matching 
money for groundwater surveys on the 
west side of the San Joaquin Valley* ap¬ 
parently at the suggestion of Bureau of 
Reclamation officials. 

When bureau officials later* under or¬ 
ders from Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. I ekes, failed to support attacks upon 
the 160-acre law in Congress, Giffen 
testified: “It seems to me that the Bureau 
was completely In bad faith in taking the 
$25,000* knowing that our district could 
not accept that*" 

In Congress* Sen. Sheridan Downey 
and Rep. Alfred J. Elliott (from the Kem- 
Tulare-Kings counties district) led the 
attack on the J 60-acre law until the late 
1940’s. By then, growing public awareness 
of their special interest efforts ended their 
political careers. 

THE Downey-Elliott drive moved in 
two directions: (1) To seek congressional 
exemption from the 160-acre Jaw; (2) This 
failing, to remove from office those 
Bureau of Reclamation officials who were 
supporting the law before Congress and 
trying to enforce it in the Central Valley, 

In due course* a Downey “rider" to an 
annual appropriation bill denied a place 
on the public payroll to Commissioner of 
Reclamation Michael W. Straus and Sac¬ 
ramento Regional Director Richard L. 
Bokc—on the pretext they were not ”en* 
gineers*" By this subterfuge, they were 
driven off the payroll for seven months; 
only the re-election of President Truman 
in 1948 made possible their reinstatement. 

IN 1964, UdaJl conceded mildly to 
Congress that over the past 35 years* the 
Executive Branch (that is. his department) 
had "on occasion exhibited a degree of 
concern for the excess-I and owner which 
may be difficult to reconcile with the poli¬ 
cies embraced by the excess land laws." 
Application of the I6o-acre law* he added, 
has been “uneven and uncertain" and 
"the difference may be the result of sheer 
accident or careful planning.” 

Are 30 years of "careful planning" by 
large landholding interests now paying 
off? Is official "good faith” in the sixties 
replacing the "bad faith" charged against 
high Bureau of Reclamation officials in 
the 1940’s when they supported the 160- 
acre law? 

At Westlands, death comes to the law 
by calculated circumvention. 

Next: Reclamation Law: The 
Challenge to Conservationists 
to Save California. 


THE PRONOUNCEMENTS: 

"It should be made crystal clear that 
the federal acreage limitations will be en¬ 
forced tar Westlands) itt the case of those 
benefit ring from the federal project * * *" 
— Sen. Thomas Kuchel in the Aug, 75, 
I95& edition of the Congressional Re¬ 
cord, 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

*7 have directed that the Southern Paci¬ 
fic Railroad be asked whether they would 
observe the 160-acre I imitation because I 
would not have been burning with en¬ 
thusiasm to report the bill if the SP were 
going to have IS0.000 acres of land in the 
district and not subject to the 160-acre 
limitation . . . / have grave doubts that 
it (Westlands bill ) would have ever seen 
the light of day if we were just going to say 
that much land for Southern Pacific would 
not be subject, f think they should be sub¬ 
ject and / said so." — Sen. Clinton Ander¬ 
son (chairman of the Senate Interior 
Committee ) in 195S hearings on West- 
lands * 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Project water deliveries will . , . be 
made (at Westlands) only to eligible 
lands in strict compliance with the con¬ 
trolling provision of reclamation law*" — 
Commissioner of Reclamation Floyd E. 
Dominy in a June 21. 1966 teller to Sen. 
G eorge Murphy* 

THE REALITY: 

Some 400,000 acres, or some 600 
square miles of California, are about to 
receive publicly subsidized water in avoid¬ 
ance of reclamation laws **,The name 
Westlands may someday be to water 
what Teapot Dome was to oil.”—Paul 
Taylor, The Bay Guardian, August. 196?* 


BELL'S JEWELERS 

Watch, clock & jewelry repair, 
engraving 

Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds 

839 Irving 661-1080 


Jack's Satin 
Poodle 

2322 IRVING ST. 
PHONE 661-6950 

Professional Dog Grooming! 

• ALL BREEDS • 

Complete Dog Supplies? 

JACK CLOTHIER 

10 Years Experience 


UNION 

STREET 


Leather Apparel 

HAND MADE FOR 
YOUR FEET 

2281 Union St. 931-2073 


PASTRIES 

Lafayette Italian-French 
Pastries 

21M Union St. — 931.7655 

CAKES FOR AU OCCASIONS 
IMPORTED CANDIES 


PRESENTS THE 
FINEST SELECTION OF 

IMPORTED 

RECORDS 

IN THE SAY AREA 
POPULAR JAZZ & LP/s 

BRAZIL: 

ZJmbo Trio, Nara Leao, Lulz tea, 
Elis Regina, Maysa and others* 

ENGLAND: 

Rolling Stones, Beatles* Geo 
Lafne, Cliff Richards and many 
others. 

FRANCE: 

Amavpur, Brel, Beeaud, Adaroo, 
Jeanne Moreau, Antoine & others 

ITALY: 

Sergio Endrigo, Gino Paoll, Milva 
and others. 

ALSO 

POLAND & GREECE 

ALL RECORDS INCLUDING 
AMERICAN LABELS 

DISCOUNT PRICES 
HOURS 11-7, CLOSED SUNDAY 
567-3037 

2215 UNION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Margot and Rudi bust 


1 want the 
real story' 

DEMANDED THE REPORTER 
FROM NEW YORK 


It was 3:15 a.m. and Dame 
Margot Fonteyn gave a little 
shiver as she stepped out from 
the cozy intimacy of Vanessi’s 
on to bright but bleak Broadway, 
The white fur—of rooftop 
fame-was tugged firmly 
around her long white dress* 

Rudolph Nureyev, her indefatig¬ 
able and brilliant partner in Britain's 
Royal Ballet, danced out with his 
head held curiously high in the 
haughty but mocking manner only a 
man with the world at his feel can 
affect. ^ 

TO THE exotic ally dressed Rudi. 
The Incident in San Francisco's 
hippie community two days before 
was just that — an amusing incident 
to be savored as an Experience. 

Even then, reporters were still 
there — under unremitting pressure 
from their city desks to get Dame 
Margot's version of the events that 
led to her and Rudj's arrests and 
night in jail. 

But with the famous pair due to 
depart for Los Angeles later that day, 
the press — mostly British — was 
ready to admit good-humored defeat. 

“All right. Margot, you win.” said 
one with a laugh. '"Just tell me one 
thing, and l admire you for it. how did 
you manage to withstand our com¬ 
bined efforts to get you to talk?*' 

DAME Margo! switched on her 
dazzling smile, and inquired sweetly, 
her hand on the reporters arm: "It 
was the right thing to do, wasn't it?" 

Right or not. the pair's adamant 
silence exasperated newspaper edi¬ 
tors as much as it was admired by 
the public. 

Sensing a first-class human in¬ 
terest story, reporters flew in from 
Britain, New York, Los Angeles 
and other parts of the country. Thou¬ 
sands of dollars of salaries and ex¬ 
pense money were thrown into the 


By Douglas Dibble 

pursuit. 

FOR nothing. It was the biggest 
anticlimax if the year. 

The British Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration laid out $15,000 for an on- 
the-spot television report via satel¬ 
lite — and its correspondent spent 
three minutes on the air waves ex¬ 
plaining why Dame Margot and Rudi 
would not talk to him. 

Frustrated reporters, plagued by 
wires from their home offices, tried 
all the tricks they knew to reach the 
incommunicado pair. 

There's no doubt that British 
journalists, spurred by newspaper 
competition of an intensity unknown 
in America, are more aggressive by 
far than their American counterparts. 

PRESS conferences are ignored: 


each paper works for an exclusive. 

When one reporter slipped away 
from his fellow reporters in the St. 
Francis hotel, the others momen¬ 
tarily panicked in fear he had man¬ 
aged to reach Dame Margot. 

When the London Evening News 
man reported, mistakenly, that Dame 
Margot and Rudi had descended into 
a North Beach topless bar. Vanessi's, 
the paper ran the news on Page One, 
Every other British reporter here got 
“rockets,'" as they call them on Fleet 
Street, from their editors, wanting 
to know why they had missed the 
story. 

The London Daily Mail's Geof¬ 
frey Blythe was certain he had it 
made: he was a personal friend of 
Dame Margot's and they exchanged 
Christmas cards. 

But he dolefully reported to coll¬ 
eagues that, in a 15-minute tele¬ 
phone conversation. Dame Margot 
had talked about everything, except 
The Subject. 

ONE of the two reporters here 
from the New York Daily News, 
evidently feeling that Dame Margot 
was hiding something deliciously 
shocking by her silence, demanded 
of one of her companions; "I want 
the real story." 

The San Francisco Chronicle re¬ 
covered superbly after a disastrous 
start on the story. The Chronicle's 
early morning police beat man heard 
of the early morning arrests — but 
he didn't believe it! 

Reuters wire agency phoned its 
representative here, a Chronicle re¬ 
porter at home in bed, for informa¬ 
tion. His call to the Chronicle city 
desk got the paper moving. 

But the Chronicle still had to rely 
on the Associated Press for its pic- 



°IW7- George Gardiner 
Bay Guardian Company 


ture coverage of the arrests. 

REPORTERS prowled restlessly 
through the St. Francis all day fol¬ 
lowing the pairs' arrest. First, they 
tried knocking on Dame Mai got's 
suite door, 716. and then Rudfs, 916. 

No answers. Were they inside or 
not? The hotel’s switchboard oper¬ 
ators, who had been asked to refuse 
to put through all calls, thought so. 
Jane Dillon, the hotel's public re¬ 
lations chief, thought not. 

Finally, more knocking drew a 
reaction. About midday, an assistant 
manager arrived with two large as¬ 
sistants. Would the reporters please 
mind moving to the public lobby? 
They had had complaints and the re¬ 
porters would understand they had 
to protect their guests, 

WHO had complained: Dame 


Margot and Rudi. The knocking had 
awakened them. 

Dame Margot and Rutil's farewell 
performance at the Opera House was 
like a siege. Guards were posted at 
all backstage entrances with orders 
to bar all reporters. 

But the press was not to be so 
easily balked, The London Daily 
Mirror’s Brian Hitchen leaped into 
the orchestra pit at the dose of the 
performance and bruised his leg. 

Others, after much cajolling and 
reasoning, finally stormed past the 
guards. The Chronicle's British re¬ 
porter. Ivan Sharpe, a former Lon¬ 
don Daily Expressman, had sore 
ears long afterward when a guard got* 
an arm around his head. 

PATIENTLY, they stationed them¬ 
selves outside Dame Margot's dress¬ 
ing “room door, until the disbelieving 
Royal Ballet director inquired stif¬ 
fly: "Who let you in? How did you 
do it? You should have announced 
your arrival." Again: no word. 

Dame Margot and Rudi flew off 
the next day, leaving behind a city 
which hadn’t had such a good laugh 
at the expense of its cops for a long 
time. 

To the world, San Francisco’s 
reputation as an exciting, anything- 
goes city was greatly enhanced. 

But the world would never be¬ 
lieve that Dame Margo and Rudi 
simply happened in on a noisy par¬ 
ty—and the neighbors complained. 


JOHN V. McELHENEY 
Insurance Broker 

841-5886 

2140 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, Co. 94704 


4 We can count on Ron,’ 
Sing the UC Regents 


By our correspondent 
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The optimism of University of 
California Regents — confronted with 
Iasi year's drastic budget cuts-is 
nothing short of incredible. 

Their spending program for 1967- 
68 was chopped 30 per cent: their 
private funds were raided and the 
legislature inserted inhibiting lan¬ 
guage into many sections of the budg¬ 
et bill-language that even Gov. 
Reagan found obnoxious. 

To recoup these losses, a $302 
million budget will be proposed in 
September along with $80 million 
for buildings. The latter will have to 
come from the state's general fund, as 
there is no more bond money for 
capital outlay for Cal, 

REAGAN is non-committal about 
his presidential plans, but says he'd 
be a fool to start out by destroying 


Why 

did the 
Chronicle 
refuse 
this ad? 


Charles de Young Theriot, San Francisco Chronicle publisher, gave 
no reason and said It was Chronicle policy to give no reason for ad 
refusals. 

Charles Gould, Examiner publisher, approved the ad for publica¬ 
tion only after the phrase —"and other stories the monopoly press 
refuses to print" —was deleted. Again; no reason far the deletion. 

The Guardian agreed, reluctantly, to delete the phrase and the 
ad was run in the Sunday Examiner Chronicle of July 3. 

Why the fuss? 

Subscribe to the Guardian and judge for yourself: 
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the university. 

So the conservatives on the board 
smile benignly and voice platitudes 
about how the people always sup¬ 
port the university and there's no 
reason for them to stop now. 

Edward W. Carter. Los Angeles 
financier, carries the load in this 
exercise, spinning what amounts to 
a broken record of “We Can Count 
on Ron." 

CARTER is the same regent who 
told his colleagues in February they'd 
be sure to gel $264 million, and who 
flatly guaranteed a minimum of $255 
million for 1967-68. The budget, af¬ 
ter the governor's blue pencil came 
in at $251.5 million. 

Industrialist Norton Simon. Fred¬ 
erick Dutton and William Roth, now 
a U.S. ambassador, want to awaken 
their colleagues. 

Their needling Is resulting in an 
even deeper division of the badly 
split governing body. 

What Simon and Company want 
is for regents to face the reality of 
smaller budgets and adjust their sites 
(cq) accordingly. Quit buying more 
land, talking expansion, living in 
past eras of generous legislatures and 
administrations. 

Above all stick to the basics: keep 
faculty salaries competitive, main¬ 
tain and improve public library quali¬ 
ty, support student waivers to keep 
the best coming into the university, 
encourage research activities which 
attract the best professors. 

“We have had a severe restriction 
in funds," Simon told the regents at 
their July meeting. "There is good 
reason to review our complete order 
of priority." 

Talk to any of the nine chancel¬ 
lors or professors and the picture of 
just what is happening becomes 
clearer. 

Erosion of faculty morale, in¬ 
creasing difficulty in hiring top quali¬ 
ty faculty, raiding from other uni¬ 
versities. 

At Berkeley and UCLA, a slow¬ 
down in library acquisitions which 
rubs off on the entire system. Build¬ 
ing maintenance is taking a beating. 
Federal grants are expected to de¬ 
cline. 

No one is talking about a mass exo¬ 
dus, about closing campuses, about 
shutting down, it's not a matter of 
sudden death. 

T he majo rit y, Re p ub I i can^andj? ro^. 
Reagan, are shuffling along with the 
administration, chanting that every¬ 
thing's going to work out. 

The odds arc overwhelming that 
they are wrong. 
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Toward ‘pacification’ in the ghetto 


Our “National Day of Prayer for Re¬ 
conciliation of Black and White" has pas¬ 
sed without a major race riot. Most, we 
suspect, prayed for more paratroopers 
and frogmen. Obviously, the urge for 
repression is strong; the iron hand hovers* 
Sen. Minority Leader Everett Dirksen 
(whose compassion for the marigold is 
always reassuring> leads a major Republi¬ 
can effort to exploit racial unrest. For¬ 
mer President Eisenhower has expressed 
what millions of angered and impatient 
whites have long wanted to hear: wc have 
been too tolerant: we have no reason to 
feel so guilty about the state of the Negro 
in America. The change has been taken up 
by our lesser local breeds — Harold Dobbs 
and Judge Milton Marks in San Francisco. 
William Draper in San Mateo County* 
In ibis shadow. President Johnson, 
whose civil rights record is good but not 
great, tiptoes through the shattered glass 
and shell casings. His investigatory com¬ 
mission is pathetically inadequate as the 
immediate response to the sacking of 
Detroit and the dosing of Milwaukee. 
This summer we learned if we didn’t 
know before, that a significant and vola¬ 
tile segment of Northern Black ghettos 


doesn't identify with white ethical and 
social values and that civil war is in the 
air. 

It is shocking to realize how little we 
do know about the ghetto Negro. One re¬ 
cent study, for instance, has revealed that 
a substantial portion of the Negro un¬ 
employed is made up of emigrants from 
the South who have, for generations, held 
a “slaveT status: they never have made a 
reasonable adjustment to freedom and 
have little more in common with native 
Northern blacks than with the white mid¬ 
dle class. Before anything can be done 
about riot control —even poverty pro¬ 
grams—federal money must he spent to 
learn about this other world within ours. 

Our rehabilitation programs must show 
more imagination. Sen* Robert Kennedy's 
proposal to shift poverty and job-creating 
projects from federal agencies to the free 
enterprise system (hacked by federal 
guarantees) have at least three advan¬ 
tages: they free such programs from the 
“welfare" stigma, they create effective 
lobbies to insure continued congressional 
support and they educate and engage the 
white corporate world. 


But unskilled, temporary federal or 
private jobs— already difficult to create — 
aren't going to assimilate these Negroes 
into the white middle class society. In 
marginal jobs, there is no security, no 
real future and no satisfaction for the 
Negro man* Thus: a proposal of the recent 
“black power conference" in Newark 
may be a more satisfactory answer: es¬ 
tablish Negro-owned financial and cor¬ 
porate institutions* backed by federal 
funds or by large private corporations. 
Through these we may be able to give the 
Negro an opportunity to rise to ow nership 
or managerial positions, or. at least, to 
a higher status. 

We must move quickly. All moderate 
Negro leaders admit that many ghetto 
dwellers are angry to the point of insur¬ 
rection: unless they can he reached, 
leaders more reckless than Rapp Brown 
of SNCC will influence them and make 
the struggle uglier. It won't take much 
effort on our part to assert better military 
control over the Detroits. the New arks 
and the Milwaukees of the future, hut. 
as Secretary McNamara has observed 
on other occasions* we have a long way to 
go in pacification* 


A ‘quiet’ crisis 

W'e have a “Quiet Crisis" in the De¬ 
part mem of Interior in Washington. Slew- 
art L. Udall. secretary of the interior* has 
signed contracts that, in effect, sell out 
public power in Northern California to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co* for almost 
40 years. 

The issues were described in detail in 
the last edition of The Guardian by Keith 
Murray, a Guardian writer. In brief, the 
contracts would choke off the supply of 
cheap federal power coming into Northern 
California* would give PG&F influence 
over the government's own Central Valley 
Project, would prevent BARTD and the 
University of California at Berkeley from 
getting cheap power and might affect the 
ability of the city of Santa Clara to build 
its own steam generating plant* 

At the peak of the eight months con¬ 
troversy (virtually unreported in the Bay 
area press), a militant delegation of rep¬ 
resentatives of municipally owned utilities 
went to Washington and pressured Udall 
to make several critical contract changes. 
Udall dropped the changes because 
PG&E refused to accept them, instead. 
Udall and PG&E exchanged “letters of 
understanding" that neither bind PG&E 
nor protect the public. 

Think about that for a minute: Udall 
conceded that PG&E has the federal 
government and his department by the 
ear. 

Burton for the senate 

By sharp contrast* Judge Milton Marks 
has, more subtly* tried to exploit the riots 
with his calls for “law enforcement" and 
lis publication of a comparison voting 
record implying that he is for law and 
order and all things judicial while his op¬ 
ponent for San Francisco's vacant senate 
■veat, John Burton, is for all things leading 
to rioting* 

The reverse is so: the Burtons, John and 
Phil, have compiled one of the nation’s 
most impressive political records in con¬ 
tending whh the root causes of urban riot- 
ng: joblessness, overcrowding, social 
.ind economic neglect, discrimination. The 
Guardian supports him as an excellent 
eplacement for the late Sen. J. Eugene 
McAteer* 

McCloskey 
for congress 

Paul K “Pete" McCloskey* Re publi¬ 
can candidate for San Mateo County's 
vacant congressional seal, is about the 
only GOP candidate extant with the guts 


to break publicly with the Republican 
trend to exploit the race riots* 

He has sharply rebuked both his rival* 
William H* Draper I i 1 (who found in them 
“the marks of Communist-trained, vic¬ 
ious Red operators" and Gov, Reagan 
(who used the term “mad dogs" in re¬ 
ferring to Negro rioters.) 

In contrast, he praised Negro volun¬ 
teers for “cooling off recent racial dis¬ 
turbances in East Palp Alto. San Mateo 
County's long neglected ghetto. East Palo 
Alto, he said, may have more than its 
share of potential lawbreakers, but it 
also suffers from a “complete lack of 
local government, local police and a local 
tax base capable of providing self-re¬ 
liance and dignity for its community." 

He supports tax revision to allow poor 
communities like Fast Palo Alto to fin¬ 
ance their schools and city by "means 
other than local taxes alone." 

McCloskey* a Palo Alto attorney, is 
a rare Republican: his record is solid and 
imaginative on the key issues of civil 
rights, conservation and planning: he 
has political courage and independence. 
He ought 10 he elected. 


Negotiate Now! 


There is no more ducking on the issue 
of Vietnam. Until now. it has been pos¬ 
sible and natural for many to evade Viet¬ 
nam because of the frenzied nature of the 
opposition: the New Left, the ultra left 
and those who see the war, not as a dread¬ 
ful and tragic aberration* but as a logical 
outgrowth of this country's domes tie and 
foreign policies. 

“Negotiation Now " offers a responsible 
and principled alternative to the war (stop 
the bombing “now and without con¬ 
ditions." take unilateral initiatives “lead¬ 
ing to a stand-still truce" and reject the 
three bad choices of all-out victory, "‘pull¬ 
ing out completely and continuing a limit¬ 
ed war indefinitely) and a responsible 
means of opposition (gathering one mil¬ 
lion signatures to help apply political 
muscle in Washington for a negotiated 
settlement.) It is a national committee 
with directors of national stature. 
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To the editor... Dear sirs... To the editor... Dear sirs.. 


LIBERATION 





To the editor: 

If you want to believe that the 
160-acre limitation issue ts a socio¬ 
logical one, as Paul Taylor tries 
vainly to maintain* and not a highly 
technical, commercial, competitive 
and economic one. that is your pri¬ 
vilege. 

But as another old friend of mine. 
Carey McWilliams, formerly an as¬ 
sociate of mine in state govern¬ 
ment, and for many years editor of 
The Nation, has pointed out in his 
“Factories In Tile Field." that is 
exactly what modern agriculture is* 
It is no longer a "way of life." with a 
few exceptions in the mid-west and 
south. 

For many years now, farms have 
been decreasing in number and in¬ 
creasing in size. Today* a tremendous 
capitalization is needed for farming 
with which to operate large acreages 
with very expensive labor-saving 
machinery. 

While Taylor wants to limit farms* 
using federal water for irrigation, to 
1 60 acres per man and 320 acres for 
man and wile, hr* associates in the 
University of California* particular¬ 
ly at Davis and Riverside* are con¬ 
stantly inventing and putting on the 
market more and more labor-saving 
machinery which no smalt operator 
can afford to purchase or use. 

I ong. long ago* say, in 1002. 
when the 160-acre limitation issue 


Ttu* iiu\ thtanfiiw 


*-t//e. Id /Vft 7 


puce x 


was legislated into law. and when 
"men were men and the sewer was an 
open ditch," you could homestead 
160 acres or 320 for man and wife 
almost anywhere in the “west." 

If all the large farming operations 
were broken up into small ones, what 
do you think would happen to the 
price of food and fiber which this 
nation needs and a large part of the 
world as well? American agriculture 
is part of our American industrial 
economy. 

It is not apart from it. To attain 
maximum efficiency in the produc¬ 
tion of food and fiber, great acre¬ 
ages. not small ones, are necessary. 

Your subscribers and readers, 
representing the intelligentsia, have 
no idea what Ihe 160-acre limtta* 
tion issue is and never have had. 
Taylor always has directed his ap¬ 
peal to church leaders and laymen, 
labor officials, un ionites, left-wing 
Democrats, etc. and has tried to im¬ 
press all that group with hiv “be¬ 
lief" that the Di Giorgios* the Kern 
C ounty Land Company, the opera¬ 
tors of the Irvine ranches, etc., etc, 
were first-class economic '‘bustards" 
and baronial robbers. For years and 
years* Taylor's University of Cali¬ 
fornia operated an experimental 
ranch of 5.0(H) acres, just outside of 
Fresno. 

Name withheld an request 
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cu*«d the “archuk" charue iiguiii*! Kcdunmlion 
t.+isv; “The lftU-in'ix- limiuiinn does not r<MricI the 
srulr of the um' or modern melluids ;uid machinery 
in farm oprruUan*; it restricts the c\imi of in* 
dkiduul lufidomicrship entitled to receive WttUT 
th:ii the public subsidizes heavily. To ihe extent iKllI 
dtjgihlr landowners find it ecoiHimU'uHv udvun* 
Hugeous to entourage use of modern muchincrs and 
method* on it scute larger than 160 acres, the law 
letive* them free In do mi. Ow nership k limited, no) 
scale «f operation*." 

|One Mi rust of Taylor's argument k itmt He- 
rinmalion l.uv* is not urchuir. hut x progressive 
conservation measure Unit provide* the mean-*, 
in law. for California to preserve its open spate* hs 
bin ini: parks and erecnhctls* This .approach he 
will detail in his ne\l installment,! 
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Such a fuss, when LBJ nominated George and Lynda to the Cabinet 


By Jess Brownell 

It is remarkable, when times 
are fuzzy, how easily people be¬ 
come upset over little things. 

Consider the excitement caus¬ 
ed by the President's appoint* 
ment of Simon McHugh, recent 
husband of his former secretary, 
to a S26.000 a year seat on the 
Subversive Activities 1 Control 
Board, a government agency — 
one of many, quite likely — that 
never meets because it has noth* 
mg to do. 

Small potatoes, one might think. 
A perfectly straightforward political 
appointment, made in a tradition long 
honored in this country: the faithful 
are to be rewarded (And have the 
President's motives been inquired 
into deeply? After all, as any bus¬ 
inessman can tell you, getting rid of 
a bad secretary can sometimes be as 
difficult as finding a good one,) 

NO, aside from the fact that there 
are a good many public characters 
one would prefer to see put out of 
circulation before the apparently 
harmless Mr. McHugh, it is hard on 
the surface to fault the President in 
this matter. 

And yet . , , there was excitement. 


and doubts persist. Why, for exam¬ 
ple, was the appointment made now, 
during a period of rioting in our cities 
and unfruitful escalation in Viet 
Nam? 

If one assumes that the President 
has reasons for the things he does — 
and surely qnc must make that as¬ 
sumption : who could believe other¬ 
wise? — then the timing of this ap¬ 
pointment must have meaning. What 
might it be? 

I took up the question the other 
day with my favorite soothsayer, 
who had called me with a good thing 
in the fourth at Bay Meadows. He 
had an answer ready. 

14 Heat transfer," he said, "pure 
and simple.'* 

"Heat transfer?" I said, puzzled, 

"Sure, An old game. I‘d've thought 
a mug like you would get it right off. 
If the heat's on you for a big job, pull 
a little one that gets a lot of space and 
takes people's minds off the big one. 
It almost always works, and even if 
you get caught it's better to do a short 
stretch than a long one." 

"I can't believe that the chief ex¬ 
ecutive would resort to such tactics." 

“WELL, you may be right, of 
course," my friend said. "The oc¬ 
cult's my game, and I don't pretend 
to understand the day to day intri¬ 


cacies of politics. Now about this 
sure thing in the fourth ... a little 
investment of ten dollars, say .. ,?" 

I gave him his ten and mine, and 
tunned to go. But he stopped me, and 
pressed into my hand some folded 
sheets of paper, newspaper clippings 
1 judged. "Here," he said. 44 A little 
something to read while you're wait* 
ing for the results." 

The first sheet I unfolded proved 
to be the front page of a newspaper, 
I don't know what paper it was, for 
tt had been lorn across the top and 
the name was gone and part of the 
date. March 14, 197 — was all I could 
read. But there was no escaping the 
big story of the day. 

The headlines screamed at me: 
LBJ NOMINATES GEORGE AND 
LYNDA BIRD (^SECRETAR¬ 
IES OF STATE, CONGRESS IN 
UPROAR. NATION DIVIDED- 
REPUBLICANS PROMISE 
LONG HEARINGS. 

THE entire page was devoted to 
this news and the reaction to it. A 
portion of the text of the President's 
announcement was reproduced: 
"I'm convinced that I have found in 
these two a perfect combination of 
ability and dedication to country. 

Lynda Bird's deep understanding 
of the needs of the American people. 


perhaps in pan inherited (and here 
the President laughed deprecatingly), 
plus Mr. Hamilton's vast experience 
on foreign sets, will provide us with 
excellent representation both at home 
and abroad. The wedding will be 
tomorrow, immediately after the 
premiere." 

THE responses of other prominent 
figures were quoted: Senator Dirk- 
sen, called from a recording session 
by the crisis, described it as "a,dark 
day for the Republic. " Dean Rusk, 
reached at home, was reported as 
saying that he believed Lhe appoint¬ 
ments to be in the best interests of 
the nation and that he had always 
wanted to be Ambassador to Para¬ 
guay, 

Ronald Reagan, called from a tele¬ 
vised press conference, described it 
as a "dark day for the Republic," 
Senate leader Robert Kennedy said 
that he was sure that he would be 
able to work with Lynda and Georgie 
Bird, then grinned boyishly. Barry 
Go Id water, who hadn't even been 
called, described it as a "dark day for 
the Republic." 

YOU will understand that it took 
me some time to comprehend the 
contents of this page, and some time 
after that to recover from the initial 
shock, so it was a bit later when 
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I examined the second piece of 
paper. It was not a full page, merely 
a clipping of a very small story that, 
judging from the partial recipe for 
banana-chiie-burgers 1 found on the 
reverse side, had appeared very far 
back in the paper. It read in its en¬ 
tirety: 

"Almost unnoticed in the furor over 
executive appointments went the 
President's announcement, made in a 
televised address to the nation at four 
o’clock this morning, that the Senate, 
in routine action, had approved his 
declaration of war with Red China, 
‘If you have shelters, 1 the President 
concluded his remarks, 4 it might he 
a good idea to check them out, just 
in case/ ” 

Obviously. I will never master 
politics, but I'm glad someone has. 
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By John McConnell 

As recently as five years ago, the 
San Francisco Opera auditions were 
little more than a big fancy blast, but 
each year since they have become 
more important and this year's finals 
at the Opera House attracted world 
wide attention. 

The top three winners were Nina 
Hinson, a healthy mezzo from Los 
Angeles: Sheila Marks, a beauti¬ 
ful Los Angeles soprano with a voice 
already at its top, and Morris CriscL 
a San Diego light Italian tenor who 
reaches high D fiat with no difficulty. 

I quibble little over the selections, 

I do, however, question the fact that 
judges ignored the most accomp¬ 
lished. the most operatically exciting 
and disciplined voice of the ten 
finalists — Dwiia Jean Beglaw of 
V ancouve r—an d t here by refl ec t ed 
the direction in which American 
opera is obviously veering —toward 
an amalgam of opera, acting and pro¬ 
fessional theater in which theater is 
unfortunately dominant.' 

This trend is occasionally evident 
in the work of Kurt Herbert Adler, 
genial and astringent general director 
of lhe San Francisco Opera and one 
of a scant handful of lop opera im¬ 
presarios in the world. When he 
sneezes at Van Ness and Grove, 
opera bosses from Sydney to New 
York holler “gesundheit" in loud, 
dear bel canto, 

ADLER topples from his perch 
from time to time and, when he does, 
it is inevitably because he has en¬ 
trusted production and stage direc- 
* tion to craftsmen whose training 
springs from the legitimate stage 
rather than classical music. 

His most expensive fiasco of re¬ 
cent times was last fall's production 
of “Madame Butterfly." A technical 
adviser on authentic Japanese man¬ 
nerisms was hired and given so much 
authority that this loveliest of Italian 
operas was transformed into Kabuki 
theater with Italian music. It didn't 
work. 

if it it 

Miss Beglaw, it is gratifying to 
learn, has already enjoyed something 
of a successful career in Canada and 
will sing later this summer at Expo 
'67. She will be singing with great 
distinction—if not magnificence—for 
years after several other finalists 
terminate abortive careers, 

YET she sang 44 Dove Sono," the 
Countess' lament on unrequited love 
from "Figaro." as if all the muses in 
heaven were perched on stage beside 
her. 

Her tone w-as full, shaped like the 
legendary pear, modulated like a 
banked fire with tongues of flame 
flicking out at calculated intervals. 

- ■Whatever her stage presence might- 
project, the VOICE is there with 
limitless depths to be explored and 
developed.* That is what distinguishes 
operatic theater as opera and not 
musical comedy. 
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MAH THEY take everything 

WE GOT AND USE IT TO THEIR 
ADVANTAGE *.. THEY EVEN 
TOOK OUR SLANG AND 

call n i hip:.. 


YEAH, BABY...THEY EVEN TOOK OUR 
MUSIC AND CALLED IT THEIR OWN... 
AND THEY MAKE ALL THE 


BREAD FROM IT/ 
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YEAH l THEY 
TOOK EVERYTHING 
BUT OUR COLOR 

; 
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* PERMANENT REMOVAL ★ 
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- Von Neu-Facrfk Medical Bldg. 
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A. DEVIETIAN 

1846 Irving Street 
San Francisco 681-9363 
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x Imported fancy Food from the Middle fas 1 1 Europe . 
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Li ite of food - Fill#. Cheese & fia Mara 


Exclusive importers of 
Canton China Ware 

ORIENTAL 

FURNISHING5 

CANTON BAZAAR 

616 Grant Ave. 

YU 2-3996 Since 1906 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS 

Modernizes your home 
* Easy to operate * Easy to maintain 
We guarantee Satisfaction on Installation t Materials 

Call for estimates - MO 4-1626 

SUNSET ALUMINUM 
WINDOW CO. 

SUNSET GLASS CO. 

4301 Irving Street at 44th Avenue 


By Margo Skinner 

America Hurrah. (Committee Theater* San Fran¬ 
cisco) The Balcony (Playhouse, San Francisco) 
Odor! Festival of japan (Geary, San Francisco) 

Like every other critic in San 
Francisco* I found "America Hur¬ 
rah'" tremendously exciting- These 
three short plays by Jean-Claude van 
hallie (a stagey name if ever there 
was one) combine to form a first- 
rale vehicle for the versatile talents 
of the Committee Theatre actors 
and Alan Myerson's expert direc¬ 
tion. 

“The Interview" deals with fail¬ 
ure of human communication in 
mechanically structured relation¬ 
ships: the employment interview* 
the Confessional* the psychiatric 
consultation and the confrontation 
of politiean by constituents. 

These interviews are stylized to 
the point of, literally* choreography. 
Yet the human beings show through* 
particularly Peter Bonerz"s worker 
who gets no answers from his priest 
and Kathryn Ish's scrubwoman* 
plain* square* bespectacled* speak¬ 
ing for a moment of the youth and 
love that are far behind her. Miss Ish 
is one of the best actresses I've ever 
seen. 1 wish she'd do “Cathleen ni 
Houlihan" sometime. 

*TV,” the second short play, is 
more realistic. For one thing* who 
can satirize television? All you have 
to do is turn it on. But there is a nice 
byplay between the usual* almost 
stereotyped “problems of two men 
and a girl in the office of a TV rating 
company* and the excellently acted 
and mimed programs they are moni¬ 
toring. Slides by Francisca Dura- 
Reynolds and A.L. Meat add a lot. 

. Best TV episode: the interview 
of Melvin Stewart, as a Silver- 
Starred Green Beret. When asked 
about his future plans* he says em¬ 
phatically* “1 quit*” to the horror 
of his genteel lady interviewer and 
the applause of the audience. 

SHOCK as a dramatic tool has 
never been used more effectively 
than in the third play* “Motel*" 
There is the first sight of the ghastly 
papier-mache doll who is the motel 
keeper, a strange* grey* fungoid 
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Vallejo 
642-6924 


figure in something like a hoop-skirt 
with the face of a Kabuki mask. 
There is the blinding glare of auto¬ 
mobile headlights focused right at 
the audience. 

There is the inhuman vulgarity of 
the woman doll in black lingerie roug- 
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ing her excessively pointed papier- 
mache breasts* and i.he physical 
destructiveness of her and her man* 
ripping bedding apart* smashing 
furniture. There is their idiot child¬ 
ishness as they play tick-tack-toe on 
the glass brick wall and write on if 
the dirtiest words I've ever seen on 
stage, 

MEANWHILE the motel keeper* 
like a robot mother figure cum pro¬ 
curess, babbles on about the homey¬ 
ness of the place, the good toiiets* 
the anti-macassars* the genuine 
plastic flowers* until the couple lit¬ 
erally knock her head off. There is 
no one inside her body at all. And 
there is the most shocking sound of 
all* the banshee wail of air raid sirens, 
after she has talked about the won¬ 
ders of a new underground bomb¬ 
proof motel. 

I was limp at the end of this. But a 
friend who accompanied me was only 
outraged by the dirty words — and 
hadnY even noticed the air raid 
signals. 

“America Hurrah” is a work of 
compassion and indignation against 
depersonalization* synthetic cul¬ 
ture* and destructiveness possible 
only in the richest society on earth. 
It is satire comparable to Swift's 
"A Modest Proposal." I will not 
forget it. 

Grover Sales* a KQED critic* has 
said this Committee Theatre produc¬ 
tion has what ACT lacks, “passion 
and a sense of commitment," San 
Francisco is fortunate to have this 
adult anti-Establishment theater. 
* * * 

TM genuinely sorry to be less en¬ 
thusiastic about the Playhouse pre¬ 
sentation of “The Balcony/' I've 
seen this talented company earlier 
in an expert, sophisticated produc¬ 
tion of “Volpone,” directed by Philip 
Pruneau, and a deeply moving ver¬ 
sion of Brecht's “Mother Courage.” 
the latter directed by David Linde- 
man* who is also responsible for the 
Genet play* 

Lindeman seems to be a woman's 
director who can get excellent per¬ 
formances from his actresses. In 
“Mother Courage*” this was fine. 
The brilliant Carol Campbell* who 
is in her early 20's, was first-rate as 
the gutsy middle-aged camp follower 
of the Thirty Years War. If the male* 
actors were less distinguished* no 
matter* Mother Courage is the whole 
show anyway. 

But in “The Balcony," though 
Irma, the madama* has perhaps the 
strongest role* there is a necessity 
for forceful masculine performances 
as well. And though the girls of the 
House of Illusion are important, 
their johtis are as vital to the play. 
Yet almost none of them come alive, 
which is particularly regrettable 
with the Chief of Police (played so 
well on film by Peter Falk) and the 
Envoy. 

This is the stuff of good rich drama, 
and in the first act, “Studios in the 
Grand Balcony,” one gets it. The 
girls, by the way* are topless - 


found* at last* a valid artistic use for 
topless! Where else but here? 

The men who act out their fanta¬ 
sies are blasphemous (the bishop)* 
sadistic (the judge) and glory-hungry 
(the general). And these episodes 
have pace and vitality despite the 
overacting of Manuel Miro and Q. 
Lewis (Bishop and Judge), which in 
this context is perhaps even a virtue. 

Allen Robertson is convincing as 
the general and Merike Leitso as his 
“horse" is a delightful* saucy, sexy 
filly* Joyce Lancaster as the madame, 
a realist* cool* understanding* prac¬ 
tical* dominates every scene she ap¬ 
pears in. The first act ts excellent* 

SO, too* is Scene I* Act 11* in the 
madam's bedroom* mainly a dialogue 
between her and Carmen (Carol 
Campbell) her bookkeeper and favor¬ 
ite. But with the second scene* revo¬ 
lutionists come* and a talky. dull lot 
they are. Their Goddess of Liberty, 
a former inmate of Irma's house 
(Daphne Shaull) isn't strong enough 
for the role, an3 from here on the 
whole play goes downhill/ 


And it's four hours long. Much 
too long. The third act badly needs 
an intermission, as well as some cut¬ 
ting and/or pickup in pace through 
direction. It seemed to drag on for¬ 
ever. When the play did end* ap¬ 
plause was perfunctory and audience 
exit prompt. 

In justice* l saw the first per¬ 
formance, and some improvements 
may have been made since, I hope so* 
for this fine local group deserves 
more attention and financial support 
than h has been getting. 


40 Acre PARCELS For Sale!! 

No Fug - No Snow - East ot Highway 49 
FROM £350 PER ACRE - SECLUDED* BEAUTIFUL 
WATER - TREES - VIEWS 

Call or writ* 

PEARSON REALTY 

25B Nos St.; S.F. MA I -2345 


FREE ESTIMATES 

BALBOA PAINT CO. 

LICENSED AND INSURED 
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S.F. 94118 SK 2-0636 
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TV SALE 


GUARANTEED 
FACTORY "DEMOS" 
and Motel "Repos" 


SAVE 50% AND MORE ON LIKE-NEW SETS! 

WHY PAY MORE? Retail Lit THRIFTY 

19” PHILC0 STARLIGHT 

with FREE $9.95 Stand.$159.95 $80. 

19” ADMIRAL PORTABLE, 4-0nly.$149.95 $70. 

19” PHILC0, Briefcase Portable . $139.95 $60. 
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The Committee - lighthouse 
on a bottom/top less beach 



By Rolfe (POW!) Peterson 

The CamniEllec Review \ Norlh Reach. 5F.I 
“America Hurrah*' (The Committee Theater. SF) 
“Man of La Mancha" (Curran, SFl 

To appreciate what The Com¬ 
mittee means to North Beach, 
you have to walk down Broad¬ 
way and steep yourself in the un¬ 
relenting, blatant shoddiness of 
its neighbors —the topless joints, 
the banjo parlors, the restaurants 
with “cuisine' 1 spelled “Cusme" 
in their posters, the avarice, the 
bleakness, the whole depressing 
North Beach syndrome. 

Aside from two or three clubs 
where good jazz or intelligent come¬ 
dians still seem to find an audience, 
San Francisco night life has become a 
depressing monument to the mindles¬ 
sness of the American conventioneer, 

IN the midst of this contemptible 
midway. The Committee maintains 
two outposts of intelligence and 
stimulation —its old established club 
on Broadway and its newer theatre 
just otT Broadway on Montgomery, 

God knows it has made mistakes. 
From the beginning, it has been doing 
generally good, often brilliant satridaJ 
sketches and improvisations, hut it 
has also done half-baked bits indicat¬ 
ing that, beneath ail that self-confi¬ 
dence and smug brightness and super¬ 
ficial professionalism, there just 
might lurk a bunch of talented 
amateurs. 

When The Committee became so 
overwhelmed with its own import¬ 
ance that it opened a new theatre to 
present full-scale satiric drama of 
significance, it looked as though the 
troupe had over-reached hself dis¬ 
astrously. Its one performer of star 
quality, Larry Hankin. wrote “A 
Fool's Play,' - and in opening the 
new theatre with it. the theatre 
merely proved that Larry Hankin is 
not a star writer, and that The Com¬ 
mittee itself is not as bright and pro¬ 
fessional as it thought it was. 


teacher. 

TO make an odious comparison. 
Garry Good row and Leigh French 
in the schoolgirl-teacher sketch are 
simply not in the same league with 
Nichols and May. On the other hand, 
the flexibility and spontaneity of 
The Committee enable them to con¬ 
trive an hilarious ballet-style spoof 
of the Nureyev-Fonteyn narcotics 
bust within 36 hours of the event. 

Del Close's direction is excellent, 
maintaining a fast pace with quick 
blackouts, the lights coming right 
back up on a performer ready to 
launch the next number. 

Despite a few predictable cliches, 
like a sneer at LBJ or a four-letter 
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word, most of this new revue is sharp 
and funny, and French, Hankin. 
Good row. Christopher Ross. Roger 
Bowen and Carl Gottlieb are to be 
commended. 

MEANWHILE, hack at The Com¬ 
mittee Theatre. Jean-C labels van 
halite's "‘America Hurrah” is a well- 
deserved hit. It is ihree one-act plays, 
expressionist in form, all celebrating 
various horrors of American life and 
culture. 

“Interview” dramatizes the com¬ 
puterization of human beings: “TV” 
devastating!# contrasts the spurious 
life on the tube with the real life 
going on in the control room: “Mo¬ 
tel" caricatures the savage vandalism 
and destructive instincts and appetite 
for obscenity that run beneath our 
civilized pretensions. 

They are all ugly but also funny. 


and well-done by some of the original 
Committee members like Jessica 
Myerson, Kathryn Ish. Richard 
Stahl. Melvin Stewart, and, in par¬ 
ticular, Peter Bonerz. 

This is the kind of serio-comic 
drama that The Committee seems 
able to do — a full evening of organ¬ 
ized content, broken into short citti* 
ties requiring less sustained intensity. 

AS long as the Civic Light Opera 
and the Theatre Guild continue to 
play it safe with harmless crowd- 
pi easers, and ACT weights the scales 
in favor of orthodoxy, it will be the 
responsibility of this notable resident 
company to give us the exciting, the 
unorthodox, the experimental stuff 
that has kept New York alive as a 
theatrical center despite Broadway's 
dullness. 

A further step that, now seems due 
is for The Committee lo start finding 
local playwrights whose works, 
given competent staging, could give 
San Francisco culture a new dimen¬ 
sion and vitality. 

Speaking of The Civic Light Opera, 
its new r offering has some strikingly 
original staging that seems almost 
unorthodox and daring, Albert Marre 
has directed “Man of La Mancha" 
with fascinating unevenness, achiev¬ 
ing marvelous effects with an unusual 
set, an orchestra on stage and well 
worked out switches of costume and 
character to and From the play within 
the play, 

BUT he alternates wonderful 
moments with absolutely awful 
things - the high school dramatics 
of Marian Marlowe as Aldonza and 
Harvey Lem beck as Sancho, over¬ 
acting and overemphasizing weak 
gags; the embarrassing crudity of the 
rape scene. Even though exclama¬ 
tions like "Yuckl" and “Sheesh!" 


get laughs, they do not belong in the 
I 7lh Century. 

The first few' minutes promise 
great things, a prison scene slowly 
building atmosphere and suspense, 
then exploding as Cervantes becomes 
Don Quixote, applying the makeup 
right on stage and. with the stirring 
song “Man of La Mancha.” launch¬ 
ing the story of the nutty old knight. 
Superb. 

But Mitrre’s slow 1 pace becomes 
tedious. The show 1 is almost 2Vi hours 
without intermission, and you wish 
they’d get on with it. What keeps you 
there are the great moments, like 
Gino Confortfs Barber scene, which 
almost steals the show, and some 


good songs, especially as sung by 
Dale Malone, 

THEN there is Ray Middleton, the 
old pro. doing the Inn-Keeper with 
all the authority and charm in the 
world. And above all there is Richard 
Kiley. the right actor in the right role 
that comes once in a performer's 
lifetime. 

You may gel a visceral thrill from 
watching him change from Cer¬ 
vantes. an ordinary part acted with 
ordinary skill, to the extra-ordinary 
old crackpot in armor. Kiley plays 
him with theatrical Flourish, a John 
Barrymore hamminess, that makes 
him both comic and touching. It's 
a magnificent job. 


The Crow’s Nest..By W.G. Gaffney 


THEY humiliated themselves again 
with “MacBird,” demonstrating an 
apparent inability to mount, sustain 
and bring off any kind of full-lenglh 
work. 

In any case. The Committee has 
recovered with two new shows that 
are highly successful, both Funny and 
thought-provoking, with little of the 
self-conscious, heavy-handed signi¬ 
ficance that used to pop up occasion¬ 
ally. 

Their new revue at The Committee 
on Broadway is quick shots at poli¬ 
tics. Vietnam, late movies, senior 
citizens, hippies, army psychiatrists, 
circus acts, advertising, computers 
and a schoolgirl in love with her 


The Newark affray, which came 
(they said) as a great and unexpected 
surprise to city and state authorities, 
was less of a surprise to people who 
have seen Newark. We first hap¬ 
pened to drive through the affected 
area 16 years ago with a middle-aged 
professor, a calm and kindly man 
who had spent all his life on the right 
side of the tracks. 

After about the second mile, he 
said abruptly, “Y'know, if I lived 
he re,, and knew l couldn't get out of 
here, I'd set fire to the whole place 
tonight, and damn the consequen¬ 
ces!" We said, surprised. "But you'd 
be jailed — or shod" He took another 



He brings out his axe f turns his FM radio to 93, and then 
swings right along to the music of Duke Ellington, Charlie 
Lloyd. Louis Armstrong, Stan Getz, Cal Tjaden and all the 
'guys and gals from the KJAZ 5,000 album record library. 
Some guys get their kicks this way, and that's cool with us. 


Send a postcard to Dandy Coaster, Radio KJAZ, Ala¬ 
meda. California 94501. and we'll make you a free bro¬ 
chure that also makes a dandy coaster. It's free, honest. 


look, as we went along, and said, 
“SO WHAT?" 

No comment — except that he was 
one of the mildest Christian gentle¬ 
men we have ever known, and that 
this was 16 years ago this month, 

* * * 

A fellow columnist (to be precise, 
our old friend Walter Scott, in “Pa¬ 
rade" for 7 July 67) reports that John 
Lennon's $17,000 Rolls-Royce is 
called a "freak out" because John 
had it painted yellow with a zodiac 
sign on the roof, wheels of orange, 
blue, red, and white, colorful flowers 
and scrolls on ihe sides. 

All very well, but this story, pre¬ 
sumably true, raises two questions: 

(1) Is this R-R second-hand, or. as 
they say in some sales lots, "pre- 
used”? Because the last price we saw 
quoted on a new Rolls-Royce, in 
London, was more like $26,500. And 

(2) will someone from England, or 
perhaps the R-R Co. itself, answer 
this one? We were raised on the leg¬ 
end, widely believed, and in at least 
one instance known to be true, that 
Rolls-Royce would step in and buy 
back any of their chariots that they 
thought might be sold to unworthy 
uses, for example, taxicabs, hearses, 
or panel deli very vans for parfumiers. 
Has Rolls given up this custom (or 
did it never really exist in the first 
place)? 


When a young man named Elvis 
Presley (whal ever became of hint?) 
rose to fame, or notoriety, a few years 
ago and blossomed out with three 
Cadillacs, a die-hard Yankee friend 
of ours remarked that for real swank, 
he could have had a Rolls for about 
the price of the Cadillacs, but that in 
the South (and Southwest) no one 
would have recognized anything but 
Caddies as status symbols, — We 
passed this remark on to a friend on 
the Memphis “Cammerejal-Xppeal.” 
He said, “Shucks, Elvis did think 
about it, but he couldn't spell the 
name, and neither could his manager. 
So they settled for what they could 
get right here without having to write 
for iL M 


We were amused (grim humor 
dept.) al the chucking out of the suit 
of property owners against the SF 
I nti Airport for jet-noise. The judge 
declared that the plain tiffs obviously 
“suffered no permanent, substantial, 
or total deprivation of the free use 
and enjoyment of their properties." 
Depends, we suppose, on how one 
defines “enjoyment," To our mind, 
enjoyment includes, among other 
things, the right to listen to one’s 
phonograph or radio or telly, or to 
carry on a dinner-table conver¬ 
sation without having to pause in 
mid-phrase every few minutes. And, 
above all, the right to a few hours' 
sleep, without having to wake up and 
listen to the subsidized fly boys draw¬ 
ing their pay out of our postage- 
stamp money. 


The handwriting is plain on the 
wall, or the tarmac. A similar suit 
was brought in re Kennedy Inti on 
Long Island (New York) a few years 
back. The decision, approx. the 
same, reminded us of a friend of 
ours, challenged (for no real cause) 
by a cop a few years ago in a quiet 
Midwestern town. He said, "But 
what about my rights?” The desk 
sergeant said, “Mac, you might as 
well wake up. You got no rights. You 
want to make something of it?" 

A CRYPTIC FOOTNOTE TO HIS¬ 
TORY: 

Should Mr. Cassius Clay ever land 
in Cornwall, with Federals, French, % 
and Russians, to sink England and all 
on board, as be is resolved to do if 
we decline to act according to his 
view of things, * .. — Athenaeum 15 
June 1861, p, 792, col, 2, 


BOX OFFICE NOW OPENl w »»i 

John Kornfeld Associates, far the 
benefit of the Msrae II Emergency Fund 
of the Untied Jewish Appeal, presents 

DIRECT FROM ISRAEL—IN PERSON 

ISRAEL 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

wit h YEHUDI MENUH1M, violin soloist; 
Conductor Eliohu Inbal 

Entire tour under tho patron age of His Excellency tho 
Foreign Minister of Israel, The Honorable Abba Ebon 

S.F. CIVIC AUDITORIUM 

SAT. EVE., AUGUST 12th, 8:30 p.m. 

Price,: ORCH. 4-6-8-10; Dress Cits 10; BaL 2-46-8 

Mail Orders Accepted; Poy'fo Opera-Symphony Box Office, MI Xear- 
ny Street, S.F. with self addressed* stomped envelope. For irifomrotidh; 
£X 7-0717 A HI 4-BS 75 

MVTIQKETS: SHER. CUV S.F. I OAK. & DISC. RFC., BERK.** 
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The Photograph 



by Phil Palmer 


Midwest residents are often treat* 
ed to tremendous thunderstorms 
which fill the entire sky with brilliant 
lightning. In the Bay Area, however, 
severe electrical storms are rela¬ 
tively rare. 

Madison Devlin, Mill Valley pho¬ 
tographer, was startled one night to 
see the sky between his home and 
San Francisco the scene of a dra- 
mat i c light n i n g show. Those 

familiar with Marin County will 
recognize the seminary near Straw¬ 


berry, automobile lights on Waldo 
Grade, Sausalito, Richardson Bay 
and, in the far distance, the lights of 
San Francisco. 


Hf-FI EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE 

Service an tuners, amp lifters, 
record players, tape recorders 

595 Potrero Ave. M 1 -0t57 



Ustinov's Opening 
in New York 

By Karl A. Tunberg 

Exclusive to the Guardian 

‘The Unknown Soldier and His Wife 1 * 

(At the Vhtan Beaumont Theatre in Mew York City 
as part of Lincoln Ccttler's Sommer festival} 

New York — Experienced 
theatre-goers here tell me that 
the current production of Peter 
Ustinov’s new play, “The Un¬ 
known Soldier and His Wife,” 
is the best Lincoln Center has 
done—ever. If this is true, then 
Lincoln Center and the New 
York stage are in sad condition. 

Ustinov's play is a three hour 
chronicle of the history of war and 
how it affects the little man and the 
pregnant wife he always leaves home, 
fn this sense, all the scenes are the 
same—only the costumes are dif¬ 
ferent and only the ingenious way in 
which the costume changes are made 
offer the audience any surprise. 




BUT clever costume changes can't 
carry a drama for three hours; neither 
can the repetition of one statement 
(that is, that war is bad —even revo¬ 
lution—because the little man always 
gets the brown end of the swagger 
stick) nor the concurrent repetition 
of one joke dressed up to match dif¬ 
ferent historical periods. Ustinov 
has interpreted Brecht to mean ramb¬ 
ling repetition; the result is an un¬ 
exciting evening in the theatre. 

Had Ustinov examined his state¬ 
ment in depth by presenting genuine 
dramatic action and characteriza¬ 
tion, then he might have come up 
with an anti-war play good enough 
to kick sophisticated New Yorkers 
and tourists out of their middle class 
complacency. 


“THE Unknown Soldier And His 
Wife” ends with a 30-minute state¬ 
ment of Ustinov's philosophy —the 
answer to the dilemma of war: people 
really are good, if they'd just listen 
to each other: babies will truly save 
the world; sentiment dripping from 
shining lights from heaven will show 
everyone —even Lyndon Johnson — 
the true path to fields of flowers. 

I have no quarrel with Ustinov's 
philosophy-1 have no quarrel with 
any philosophy no matter how un¬ 
realistic. The point is that his play 
fails to present his statement in dra¬ 
matic terms: hence, his statement is 
unconvincing at best. 

ONLY the acting is successful in 
this production. Brian Bedford as the 
General and Howard da Silva as the 
Archbishop give capable perfor¬ 
mances—which means ringing out 
Ustinov's lines for every bit of humor 
possible. 

NEITHER British nor American 
writers have recently produced a 
good, powerful anti-Vietnam play. 

1 wonder why successful playwrights 
ignore the realities oF the contem¬ 
porary world and instead choose 
para lie!-type, historical statements 
that always come off as inadequate. 
It's time someone in this country 
produced an anti-war play that had 
substance to it. San Francisco? 


Beteha $28,000 

our S new models will win 

your heart! 

CPORTOLA (HIGHLANDS 

In the San Bruno Foothills El Camino Beal or Skyline Bird, south 
to Sneath Lane, Bight on Sneath Lane, Phone: JU 3-3580 



By Creighton H. Churchill 
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Traditionally, San Francisco's "off broad way” and experi¬ 
mental theatres were found in Los Angeles, New York and even 
Oakland. It was not by accident that San Francisco was regarded by 
young performing artists as the Sahara of thespian and artistic en¬ 
deavor. a town that thrived only on road shows and opera. But: a 
blossoming arts renaissance is lifting this pall from San Francisco, 
with many new workshop-troupes struggling for re cognition. 


Not all Cedars are Lebanese 

Just half a block from Van Ness's auto row. yet light years away 
in spirit. The Cedar Alley Coffee House and Theatre forms the nuc¬ 
leus of a budding performing arts center in the European cabaret 
style. A tasteful and quite multilevel coffee house forms an es- 
pansive foyer for the small experimental theatre reached through 
soundproof doors in back past the expresso machines. Norman 
Sturgis, a talented craftsman from London with multitudes of stage 
and screen credits, teaches and directs theater classes of amateurs 
and professionals when the theatre is not presenting Shaw's “Don 
Juan in Hell.” A stark black background highlights the four players, 
seated on tall stools, as they delivery Shaw's acerbic commentaries 
on society and humankind. Staffed by experienced actors, the Com¬ 
pany's "Don Juan' is good Little Theatre. Excellent performances by 
Kurt Paul as Juan and Gavin Fletcher as the Devil underscore the 
aptness of tfye dialogue to the current world. Curtain is 8:30 P.M. 
Admission is $2.50. The next offering: “A Thousand Clowns” 
using actors from the Wednesday and Sunday night classes. A 
gathering place for professional artists, actors and intelligentsia, 
the coffee house in itself is a refreshing interlude and should pro¬ 
vide a good basts from which to build an outstand ing small company. 

Mega-Watt Flower Power 

In deepest Haight-Ash bury flourishes the Straight Theatre and its 
School of Performing Arts. The theatre itself, at 1428 Haight, is an 
old movie house with a checkered career. From a regular run house, 
it was turned into a "camp” film house of the Gay set, then was 
taken over and remodeled by a group of moneyed people who spent 
over $40,000 converting the theatre from films to a multipurpose 
Hght-sound-kinetic arts-happening arena, A huge mega-watt sound 
system bends the inner ears at “Fillmore-like" concerts while an 
excellent three-wall light show does unnatural things to your retinas. 
Before the weekend concerts, the acting company presents “The 
Dossier”, an impressionistic and sometimes personally abstract 
play by Rozewicz. The style is total involvement: players enter 
through the audience, sets are suggestive rather than complete, and 
lightshow techniques successfully combine with stage movement. 
“The Dossier” is presented Fridays and Saturdays at 7:30 p.m., 
followed by rock concerts. Admission is $4.00 for the combination 
of events. The Straight Theatre School, down the street at 1748 
Haight, is the feeder for the acting, dancing and music events at the 
theatre. To build a working company, the school needs teachers and 
students for its second summer session in music, dance and drama. 
People with plays should also call 387-5074 or 387-1184. 

Graveyard shift 

Still abuilding on the comer of Frederick and Stanyan is the 
God’s-Eye-theatre, an ex peri mental theatre where the audience sits' 
all around the action on multilevel tiers. Besides a current produc¬ 
tion called the “Automobile Graveyard," which will be reviewed 
next issue, the God's Eye presents films and various types of work¬ 
shops, Shows are each night except Monday, at 8:30 p.m. and the 
admission is whatever you wish to contribute. 

Lil’s Crystal is a Purple Onion, Too. 

North Beach, though still nursing its breast fetish, has produced 
two new dubs. Crystal LiPs, at 674 Broadway, and the Purple Onion 
Two* at 435 Broadway. The former was opened by the group run¬ 
ning the highly successful Red Garter, next door. At LiPs, the only 
Topless ladies are dummies (the plastic kind, honest) in the upstairs 
“bordello museum.'’. Borrowing heavily from wax museum tech¬ 
niques, the museum lets you sip champagne while walking past 
rooms and scenes taken from San Francisco's regrettably past 
erstwhile Wild Past, wherein sporting houses and those sports ca¬ 
vorted about. It's a nice gimmick, but a one-shot deal, unless San 
Francisco has more superbly “kinky" people than one suspects. 
Downstairs in the "parlor" of the “House" a good band and vocal 
combination entertains in a pleasant up-beat manner. Occasionally, 
a waitress will grab a mike and sing a few songs. Several are pass¬ 
able singers, but the rest obviously made it big in High School PTA 
talent shows. Drinks are less expensive than in other North Beach 
entertainment dubs and the decor is sumptuous in the Hocked wall¬ 
paper school of design, Purple Onion Two, Keith Rockwell's new 
“discovery" club has taken over the lavish red-plush theatre of the 
old On Broadway dub to present fresh talent. In the premiere pro¬ 
duction, good outweighs bad and nothing or nobody reaches the 
sublime atrociousness that tends to hallmark North Beach. Michael 
Greer, the comdeian-M.C. of the Discoveries '67 review, is a top 
banana just starling to grow. The two ladies, a singer and a comed¬ 
ienne-singer, are adequate. The male singer. Don Minter, has an 
enjoyable, powerful voice bm needs a more personal style. Minter's 
potential puts Jack Jones in the proper perspective of a little old 
lady in reverse drag. 


Psychedelic Sales in the art-set 


A “Joint Show" extending up to the knuckles and presenting the 
“Big Five" poster artists of the “Fillmore psychedelic” school with 
their non-poster art is currently on display at the Moore Gallery, 
535 Suiter Sl. in S.F, If you missed the lacy fireworks of the Grover 
Sales-engineered press conference and smash show opening, go 
down anyway and fed the pulse of a local art scene that has attract¬ 
ed world-wide attention, i 
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PERSONALS 


IN MKMORIAM 

For the thousands of men* 
women and children who are 
killed senselessly each week in 
Viet Nam* David Campbell. 

SINGLE ADULTS 

Call for a 2 minute recorded 
message. 24 hrs, a day. 3.F*, 
781-2439; San Mateo, 343-3819 


BUSINESS PERSONALS 


TYPING SERVICE 

Pick up, deliver. Notary* 334-1279 

EXPERT typing Sc Dictaph. 
Manuscripts, resumes, etc* My 
home* Good refs* 221-5975. 


FAIRMONT STATIONERS 
Business cards, $4,95 per 1000. 
720 Larkin. S*F. 885-1112 


ADDRESSING Sc TYPING* Spe¬ 
cialize in handling Wed, Xnvts, 
Sc Thank You Notes. 647-6696 

HAND MADE GIFTS wanted for 
new gift shop. Wood, paintings, 
sculpture* etc, 387-6514 

FREE CATALOGUE - — M a“ny 

beautiful designs. Special de¬ 
signing, too. Address BOOK¬ 
PLATES. Yellow Springs. Ohio, 

SAVE SS$* Brand-names, Salesmen 
agents. Buying Guide. Sample 
copy 25 c. Coyle Enterprises, 
4215 Windsor. K, C** Mo, 64123 


AUTO INSURANCE—A* G, Paris 
Ins. Agey* Low monthly rates. 
981-5049 


A-l 

Stenographic and Prirtipg 
Service 

220 Bush Street, Room 555 
San Francisco 
Phone: DO 2-1081 


PROFESSIONAL 

SERVICES 


SHIRLEY CLARKE 
Captures children through 
creative photography 
Call now for summer special 
848-4096 

SILHOUETTE PORTRAITS 
Families or individuals. 
Katharine De Tyrtoff, 776-3907 

TUTOR (grad, student) — Math, 
economics, science, new math. 
All levels, 826-7921 

COLOR PHOTOGT Masseur, Coif- 

feur. Intern"! Ballroom Dancer* 
UN 3-1130 

WRITING PROBLEMS? 

STORY—ARTICLE—BOOK 
Editing, Criticism MO 1-3870 

DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITS 
Oil on canvas from photos* 

Si0,00 up, 775-9414 


LESSONS & 
INSTRUCTION 


PRUTS MAN-CAMPBELL Studios 
classic or Pop, Piano, 150 Pow¬ 
ell. 781-0494: 1628 Balboa St.* 
386-0312 or OH 3-7238. 

Guitar Instructions 

566-2703 


ART LINK LETTER 
DANCE STUDIO 

Quality Dance Training, 
Tap, Ballet, Modern Jazz. 
Ballroom* Hawaiian* After¬ 
noon and evening rlasse.s for 
all as ,i s- Fur information call 
681-0251. 1221 Vicente* San 

Francisco* 


Super Markets Need Checkers 
$95,00 - SI25.00 Weekly 
Learn grocery checking 3-6 
weeks, low tuition. 2409 - 19th 
Ave,. Market Training Schools* 
564-3300 

GOV'T NEED 

Men - Women 16-60 for Postal, 
Clerical. Law Enforcement jobs 
Train at home for exams* 
566-7200 or write: 

UNIVERSAL, 679 Porto I a Dr., SF 


APTS. WANTED 


INTERRACIAL couple, new to 
S.F. seek large apt.. 2 bdrm. 
or more, both college grads. 
No children, 567-0987 


EMPLOYMENT 


MEN—2 full & 2 part urn* 1 * v\ 
kins — Spirit, Extracts etc*, 
uvvragt' 2.75 hr. comm. 

3099 Minion St, 


COLLEGE GIRLS — Summer 
work. About $75 to $100 com¬ 
mission. Phone ‘"Realshk. Inc/* 
EX 7-1958 


WOMEN demonstrate cosmetics 
full or part time* no experience 
necessary — we train. 

771-1267 
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PENSIONERS, pt. time workers, 
$5 comm, for a few hrs. work. 
Watkins Prod.. 3699 Mission St. 

SECURITY GUARDS. Positions 
in bldgs, pits or banks. Full. pt. 
time* No exp* nec* Ages 28-65. 
$1.55-$1.70 per hr, Ph. 781-8901 
or apply at 690 Mkt„ Suite 509 


COSMETICS 
$90 a Week 
Demo/sales* Min* guar. 
Age over 25* 
FANTASTIC 

771-1267 


MEN OR WOMEN. Flexible 
hrs* Full or part time* Es¬ 
tablished territories now 
open. $2,50 Sc up per hour. 
Fuller Brush Co, 673-6160 
Call Mr* Espinoza 


MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 


ANGELO'S 

Thomas Organ—Vox Amp. Hdq* 
House of Music - 960 Geneva 
585-5292 

VICTOR CHARLES 
PIANO REPAIR SHOP 
BA 1-5070 

Tuning. Repairs & Restoration 
Work, Fine Rebuilt Pianos for 
Sale 


Canine Arts 
Work Shop 

THE FINEST ALL BREED 
GROOMING. HAND SCIS¬ 
SORS ON POODLES. 

Dennis Pimentel, 846 Hollo¬ 
way Near Ashton. 586-3161 


CATS — Male Sealpoint Siamese 
and Female Tortoise Shell Per¬ 
sian w/shots: $15 each. 921-3380 
after 7. 


REAL ESTATE 


EUREKA REALTY 

2300 Market _St ;1 SF_ SSI-3190 

Leo R. Sapienza 

Sales, Trades. Income. Honms 
3369 Mission _ 648-40W 

TENANTS WAITING 

NO FEE* 853*8580 

STOP! $8,750 

Nice cottage* few steps, remod¬ 
eled kitchen Sc bath. No hanky* 
panky here. 

SEE NOW FOR QUICK SALE! 

Cutino. DE 4-2288 

$90-—-Newly Decorated! 3 rms. 
Beautifully Sunny & Bright 
No Pets—No Children. 

FI 6-9156 

673-4441 673-7341 

A-l TENANTS FOR YOU 
Rental Center 1410 Lombard 

Nearly New 6 Units 

Close in Richmond Joe. $11,000 
an* grs. inc* t low vac* fact. Ask 
$99,950. Eves. 931*2226 

“FREE Service to Landlords." 
We have reliable tenants. 2150 
Market St. 863-4090 


EXCHANGE SPECIALISTS* Your 
clear house foT income propty* 
Wiseman. 564-1080 


"Come Where the Action Is" 

Thomas E. Heeney 

Residential - Trades 
721 Monterey Blvd. 585-0880 


For Further Information 
Regarding Clear Lake 
Riviera. Call 

WALLY DALZELL 

673-2450 

CUSTOM PROPERTIES. INC. 


SELVA REALTY 


Rentals. 


VA 4-3984 


LAGORIO'S 

586-5656 


$175*$ 190, New & 
Substantial! 

BAHIA VISTA 

4130 Army St. 
Distinctive I -2-B e d room 
Apts. Elevator, Pool, Electric 
Kitchens. W/W Carpets/ 
Drapes, Laundromat, etc. 

DIAMOND HEIGHTS 
Manager- No* 42 824-3569 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


CHOICE 

Industrial Lots Sc Buildings 
FOR SALE OR LEASE! 


Geo. 


W. Jones 
& Co. 
824-8350 


Jr. 


RENTALS 


ROOM Sc BOARD. Good transp., 
home cookg. Pref. gent. Reas. 
Pacific Heights. GR 4-4029 

$70 frt, sunny rm* w/patio, share* 
kit. Sc bath with 2 men* For 
empld. man. 282-8700 - 648-8122* 

$146—2 bd. V /2 bath, elec kit* w/w 
carpet, drapes, view, gar. 

PL 5-2655 — D.C. 


TV RENTALS 

WITH OPTION TO BUY* 776*9199 


TOOL RENTALS 

RUG SHAMPOOBR. Carpet 
stretcher, floor sanders. pol¬ 
ishers, saws, tile cutters, 
steam era. ladders, staples, 
auto buffers, 

FOX NAILER CORF- 
701 Shrader, at Waller 
221-3937 


HOTELS 


ALLEN HOTEL 

Week Free w/MonttTs Rent 
$9 Week up. 24 Hour Service 
Steam Heat. Auto. Elevator 
Prestige Location — 1693 Market 


STAR HOTEL 

2176 Mission. We aim to please!. 
Reas, rates. Heat Sc morn* calls* 


WANTED 


TOP prices for old Tootsietoys, 
cast-iron toy autos, etc. 

EX 7-1122 Ext. 326 Wkdays* 
SILVER DOLLARS. Pay $1,30 
up. Bill's Coins, 3166- 16th St. 
626-4747 


READY TO MOVE NOW? 

Come to 

RENTAL CITY WIDE 

WE ARE A RENTAL AGENCY 
WE SERVE EVERYONE 

HOUSES — FLATS — APARTMENTS 
FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 
MODEST TO LUXURIOUS 

$50 — and up — all locations 
$30 — Nob Hill Furnished studio 
$65 — Furnished flat, children and pets 
$65 — Unfurnished flat, five rooms 

$100 — Furnished house, two bedrooms, 
Mission District 

$125 — Unfurnished fiat, five large, Rich¬ 
mond District 

$85 — Unfurnished house, near Twin Peaks 

RENTAL CITY WIDE 

2150 Market UN 3-4090 

Open seven days for your convenience 


FOR POWERFUL 

ADVIRTISING 

RESPONSE 

USE 

BAY GUARDIAN 
CLASSIFIED 

p er | ssue 

3 LINES - 1 TIME — $1.50 

3 LINES - 3 TIMES — $1.35 
3 LINES - 13 TIMES — $1.15 

WRITE YOUR AD BELOW 


CITY.ZIP CODE, 

STATE . 

PHONE NUMBER . 

NUMBER OF TIMES TO RUN. 

STARTING DATE .... 

MAIL TO: THE BAY GUARDIAN 
1070 BRYANT ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 94103 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE 


FENCING—Chain link for resi¬ 
dential Sc indust* Gates Sc re¬ 
pairs* Free est. JU 6-9496 

SAFES — USED ONE HOUR, 
ALL SIZES. FROM $85 UP. 

447 WASHINGTON ST* 781-1611 

DETAILED instruc* for prepar¬ 
ing a powerful liq. or solid ex¬ 
tract of marijuana—oil of can¬ 
nabis. Easy to prepare* Send 
$1*50, PO Bx 18163. SF Ca 94118* 

PLUGS & SWITCHES 

HONEST PRICES* 221-7258 

WINDOW SHADES — Venetian 
Blinds. JNQ. R. Davis Co. 
3248 - 22d St, MI 7-7971 

LOT FOR SALE 

* Alpine Meadows lot* good lo¬ 
cation, flat* trees. Mr. Eisner. 
Days, YU 2-8668; eves, PR. 5- 
7271._ 

NEVER WAX ANY 
FLOOR AGAIN!! 

Apply gleaming "XL-I7 Miracle 
Coat," Lasts for years. Qt. $4.95. 
Gal. $13.95 884-5277 


Alterations 


Dressmaking 

Alterations.—Reas. 585-5803 


ALTERATIONS Sc TAILORING 
Women's & Men’s in My Home 
796 Faxon nr. Ocean 333-7929 

A-l ALTERATIONS, dressmak- 
ing. top-notch wk. Reas, rates. 
Form, with I. Magnin. Marina 
Dlst., 3225 Laguna. FI 6-3798 

DRESSMAKING from Argentina* 
Adry Childrens Shop, Reas, 
prices* 5545 Geary. 752-0866 


INCOME TAX 


INCOME tax service. El Salva¬ 
dor News in English and 
Spanish, Many y^ars experi¬ 
ence, 2138 Mission MA 1-9430 


BOOKKEEPING—Tax Svc., Pay¬ 
roll Sc Sales Taxes. Day or eve, 
appts. PAUL L. HOWARD, 
22d & Church Sts* 362-7202 


FURNITURE 


UNFINISHED FURNITURE 
ENG DAHL'S 
870 Valencia St. 648-6643 


APPLIANCES 


1966 ZIG-ZAG 
SEWING MACHINES 

$32,50 Full Price 
These are floor models and 
demonstrators, fully guaran¬ 
teed. They make button¬ 
holes, zig-zag, fancy stitches 
all without attachments. Pay 
cash and get discount Or 
$2.50 down and $5 per mo. 
For free home trial call 
BA 1-7844 


HOTPOINT REFRIGERATORS 

10 Cu. Ft, BRAND NEW! $139 
3915 24th Sr. 647-2500 


REST HOMES 


THE MANSION — Best Luxury 
Private Rooms, Fancy meal* 
Best climate. 824-4459 

FIRST Class Rest Home* Vacancy 
for Man, Woman or Couple, 
UN 1-2691 

AMBULATORY Senior Citizen^. 

Beautiful yard. Private or semi- 
private rooms* Men or ladies. 
Reas. 333-4188 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Adding Machines—Calculators 
New* used $35.00 up 
M*B.M. 647-7711 

ADDING machine rentals—£7.50 
per month, elec. $10* TIBBS 
821 Market. GA 1-6633. 

NEW OLYMPIA PORTABLES 
Corona electric portable, sales 
& service. CROWN Typewriter 
Co. 

63-2nd St. 982-2414 


AUTOMOTIVE 


VACATION 

C051ING? 

Plan to repair now! Make 
this a trouble - free trip. 
Rings, valves, gaskets, oil 
and engine tune-up, 
COMBINATION AT $100 
Labor and Materials 
(Most 6 - cylinder domestic 
cars.) All work guaranteed. 
S* F. O. GARAGE 
Monday to Saturday Noon 
590 Monterey Blvd. JTU 6-8525 


7* ay side Auto Towing. Auto*. 
Light Trucks* S.F., So. S.F. & 
Duly City. $7*50 anytime. 617- 
7970. 

W AN TE D—A NY CONDITIO N 
Volkswagens Sc all other foreign 
cars — parts for most makes, 
ATLAS AUTO WRECKERS 
333 BURKE AVE* 648-0633 


NEW CHEVROLETS 

ALL MODELS UP TO 

20% Off 


WITH SUPER SERVICE 


CUYLER 

CHEVROLET INC. 

PACIFICA 

355-3433 755-3760 

OPEN EVERY DAY AND EVENINGS 'TIL 9 ; 00 P.M. 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY; 10:00 A.M, to 6:00 P.M. 
15 MINUTES SOUTH FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
ON HIGHWAY 1 

Vi MILE NORTH OF SHARPS PARK 
GOLF COURSE 
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ACOUSTICS 


ACOUSTIC Textured Ceilings 
BQLAR CEILINGS 
FREE ESTIMATES AT 2-7500 


ADDITIONS & 
REMODELING 


ALTERATIONS ; alum, windows 
installed by expert. 25 yr, exp. 
Lie. LO 6*1060, eves, LO 6*2153 
"Lor-Sam" Construction Co. 


ADDITIONS, alterations, repairs, 
stairs, alum, windows. Quality 
work. Moreau Construction Co. 
431-2690 

Additions & 
Remodeling 

From foundation to roof 
Starrs, Aluminum Windows 
Kitchens, Bath & Family Rooms 

DRY ROT SPECIALTY 
Terrazzo reinforcement stairs. 
General Contractor 16 Yrs. Exp. 
Free Est. 584-3480 day & night 

ADD A DECK 

Porch, Rm„ House Rmdl, Rprs. 
Reas. Free Est's, Wk. Guar. Call 
265-0492, K C BUILDING CO. 

AAA-1 

STAIRS, FENCES* ALL RE¬ 
MODELING. ALSO URBAN 
RENEWAL WORK. LICENSED, 
INSURED. SK 2-B67S 

ALEXANDER REMODELING 

Kitchens — Baths — Additions 
Licensed!I — Bonded!! 

8 am-5 pm 202-9942 


ADDITIONS 

AND ALTERATIONS 
from foundation to roof, new 
kitchens. License Sc insurance 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
LO 4-7016 


ADDITIONS REMODELING 

KITCHENS • BATHS 
Lowest Prices Ever 

Free Estimates • 761-3900 


ALL TYPES of home or comm‘1 
remodeling;. Huber Construc¬ 
tion Co. WY 2-6100 

AAA-1 

stairs, fences, all re¬ 
modeling. ALSO URBAN 
RENEWAL WORK, LICENSED, 
INSURED. SK 2-0070 


Compare Orr Prices 
Kitchens & Bathrooms 
Modernized 
Aluminum Windows 
Installed 

Carpet, linoleum, ceramic 
tile, plumbing, k&uing, 
painting, etc. v * 

Lie., Ins. 64S-5 : 45£ 


STEPS & Porches repaired, re¬ 
placed 0c all genT repairs & 
remodeling. Free est, 661-3263 


PERFECTION BUILDERS 

"Our Name Is Our Aim" 

Residential and Commer¬ 
cial Remodeling. Addi¬ 
tion, All General Re¬ 
pairs. 

DOWN TO EARTH PRICES 
Free Estimates. 

681-3263 


ROOM ADDITIONS, alterations. 
Kitchens remodeled, termite 
work. Lie., ins. JU 4-2137 


CARPETS 


CARPETS—INSTALLED 

C LEA N E D—REP AIR E D 
JIM CUDDIE JU 5-8786 

SAVE ON NEW & Used Carnets! 
WALL TO WALL ’CARPETING 
and upholstered furniture 
CLEANED 

ON YOUR PREMISES 
Residential — Commercial 
20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Representing Major Mills 
Samples Brought to You 
Terms'—Personalised Service 
A. B. WEAVER CO. DO 2-2150 


Carpet Clearance 
Sale 

Roll Ends, All Brands 

up to 50% off 

Hall Runner, 
wool ........,,-.$2.95 yd. up 

9x12 Axmiuster $39.95 up 
40 yards wool or nylon 
wall-to-wall wLLh padding 
$279.50 

£ Z TERMS 

LAMBERT FURNITURE 
INC. 

4090 Balboa at 4 1st. 

BA 1-1391 
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JACK’S CARPET CO. 

W r all to wall carpet, 
cleaning & installation. 

Sales St Service 861-7036 


Carper Dyeing 

Wall to wall carpets dyed 
in your home. Call for 
Consultation & free estimate 

Carpet'dye Co. 

431-4265 


GARDENING 


GARDENING, trim, prune, weed¬ 
ing, clean up; gravel and fence 
work. Very reason. 731-9492 

COMPLETE GARDEN SERVICE 
Maint,. planting, fences, patios, 
cleaning. J. Minocehi, 731-6249 

FRENCH GARDENER, clean-up. 
maint,, fences, gravel walks, 
etc. Ask for Gratien, 564-9859 

LAWN MOWERS Sales St Serv- 
ice. Ph. SE I-0153 for pick-up 
or leave at 3926 Irving nr. 40th. 

REASONABLE GARDEN SERV¬ 
ICE. Landscaping, yards, lots 
cleared. Free est. 756-0822 


HAULING 


BASEMENTS, Yards, Apts., etc. 
cleaned. Anything hauled, lge. 
truck, low rates. Prompt. Free 
Est. LOUIS HE 1-0566 

YOU CALL —I'LL HAUL" 

ALSO CEMENT PATIOS. 
DAY or NIGHT, Joe, 334-5901 

JIM THE CLEAN-UF & JUNE 
MAN Will Clean & Haul Any¬ 
thing; Pick-up Your Junk from 
Basements—Storage Rms, — At* 
tics—Garagea—Bldga. & Homes. 
Also Will Trade. Bargain or 
Buy Tour Old Things, Insur. 
Top Reis, in STATE OF CALI¬ 
FORNIA! 

REASONABLE RATES ... • 

CALL DAY or NIGHT. JO 7-1698 

HAUL—CLEAN UP 

Bsmt. yards, warehouses 
Odd jobs. Reas. AT 5-5362 

JANITORIAL—24 hr. service by 
Oriental. Homes St Offices. 
FREE EST. 334-8329 


MOVING 


BROWN'S 

Moving Service Inc. Day or Nite 
2827 Pine St. JO 7-0662 

CROWLEY MOVERS 
WA 2-4596 24 Hrs. OV 1-0144 


A-l TRANSFER CO. 

Original Moving & Storage 
Packing, Shipping AT 2-3373 


Original Moving St Storage 
32 Years Dependable Service 
MINIMUM TARIFF RATES 
Local & Long Distance 
PENINSULA & BAY AREA 
Confidential* Safe. Clean 
Storage PACKING - CRAT¬ 
ING-SHIPPING 
Office and Terminal 282.3373 
899 Valencia Eves., 564-0393 


BROWN'S 

MOVING SERVICE, INC. 

DAY or NITE 
2627 Pine Street 
- JO 7-0662 


NO JOB TOO SMALL 
Fields* fast, efficient moving. 
AT 2*0723 


PAINTING 


PAINTER. Neat, fast, reason¬ 

able. No job too small. 

Call MI 0*9686 

L&J Painting & Decorating, Jnt,, 
ext. Lie, Free est. 25% off mo. 
of Aug. Fully ins. Free sand¬ 
blasting. 752-3450 or JU 5-7671 

Wooten Painting 

0c Decorating, Quality & Work 
Guaranteed, Lie, & Insured. Free 
Estimates. 586-4233 


FAINTING—648-4440. At prices 
all can afford. Fast, depend¬ 
able. Ins. 0c reas. 

INTERIOR St exterior painting, 
wall washing, etc. Good work 
done. Call 626-4330 

PAINTING St decorating. Interi¬ 
or St exterior; handyman. Rea¬ 
sonable. 334-6072 

JACQUES 1 FAINTING & DECOR 
First quality material used. Reas. 
Prices. Lie,, Ins, 346-6638 Eves, 

PAINTING ds D ECO RATING 
Int. Sc Exterior, Sandblasting Sc 
stucco work. Sheet rocking. 
601*4679 

PAINTING, 2 rooms $39,50 ext.: 
35% off. 1 day service, all work 
guar. Lie. Sc ins. 565-3830 

"Paint Now & Save" 

KITCHEN REMODEL. 282-5128 


FAINTING—SAMARIS does own 
work. Exp., reliable. Free est. 
431-6522 

A-I Painter—Retired. Int. St ext.. 
your paint. $15 St up for rm, 
$20 for 2 coats. Clean work 
guaranteed. Free est., call after 
5 p.m. Ask for Ray, 

PL 5-1423 

TWO BROTHERS 

SATISFACTION—PROMPT SVC. 
Licensed Sc Insured. 664-3708 

PAINTING A-l. Father Sc son. 
Sandblasting. Lie St insur. Low 
rates, high quality. DE 3-7562 

PAINTER—Quality 2 coals, F35 
rm—you buy paint, 

661-9571 

PAINTING—INT.-EXT. ALSO 
PAPERHANGING. INSURED 
FREE EST, REAS. CALL JOE 
BORG, 661-7594, 

PAINTING* interior, St exterior 
2 men, Reas, Free est. 

SE 1-8686 

PAINTING St Decorating. AH 
wk. guaT. Reas, rates, free est. 
Lie. contractor 567-2067 


Painting Sc Paper Hanging 
Interior & Exterior 
Custom work at regular 
prices. Ins. - pi. - pd. & 
workmen's comp. 

VA 6-7340 SK 2-0594 


jTILE — Remodel. Repair. Bath 

and Kitchen Work. Guaran¬ 
teed. LO 6-7561, 

Tile—Ceramic vinyl, expert job. 

431-6522 - 552-2460 

TILE—Ceramic. Bath, kitchens, 
patios etc. Free est. Day or 
evenings. Work guaranteed, 
Ed’s Tile Shop. 3507 Mission 
AT 5-5660 


PLUMBING 


PLUMBING — Repairs, alt., cop¬ 
per piping, kitch. St bath re- 
mod. Reas., Lie.. Ins. SE 1-6537 

HASTINGS COMPANY 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
24 hours ^ day, 661-1445 

McKeime Plumbing 
registered. Water heaters, re¬ 
pair*, alterations. Free estimates 
361-7964 

STAGNARO PLUMBING 
Water heater,*, now in^talEalions, 
repairs, alter, COPPER PIPING. 
FREE ESTIMATES 585-2048 

PLUMBING, alts. St moderniza¬ 
tion guar., reas. Bef 9 am aft. 4 
pm wknds. 583-0966, 755-0416 

PLUMBING—Handyman, minor 
home repairs. Call C, Band- 
ridge, 5S6-4510 


UPHOLSTERY & REPAIR 


AMERICAN INTERIORS—Penin¬ 
sula Service. Drapery-uphol¬ 
stery. Open 7 days a wk. All 
work guaranteed. EZ terms as 
low as $3,00 per week. Free es¬ 
timates, 826-7337 or 755-0452 


Anniversary Sale 

Sofa Upholstered with fab¬ 
ric $145,00, Chair with fab¬ 
ric $35,00. Free Estimate. 
Free pickup & delivery 
334-3361 


RECFHOLSTEtt—Limited offer, 

JU 5-6813 

Chair $19 up. Sofa $59 up. 
Work (Plus Fabrics) Guaranteed 

10th year Anniversary Special! 

Sofa Sc Chair completed $149.50. 
Call MI 7-3771 anytime 


ROOFING & SIDING 


BIG STATE ROOFING 
Roofing, new or repairs. Ins., 
guar, 467-9521, day or eve, 

FREE ROOF INSPECTION 

Wc patch St new roofs, gutters, 
caulking St down spouts. S26-SS6S 

Glen Park Roofing Co. 

585-5323 


HOME SERVICE 


ELECTRIC - PLUMBING - CAR¬ 
PENTRY. Cd. work : Fair price: 
References? 221-725S. 

SEWER-ROOTER CO. No extra 
chg. nites or wkends. Free 
travel time. 387-3259 


POLISHING 

Polishing, steam cleaning of 
any article. Pick-up and de¬ 
livery Mon. thru Frj„ 0 to 5. 

756-2261 

Broadmoor Polishing St 
Steam Cleaning 
7046 Mission St. ( Rear) 
Daly City, Calif. 


HANDYMAN, 346-2164 

Plumbing, windows repaired, 
Apts,: Clean & haul, odd jobs. 
Reliable, Anytime. 

BSMT. & YARD Cleaning, Mov¬ 
ing. 7 days a week. Low rates. 
SS7-920J 


Is YOUR Phone 
Ringing NOW? 

ARTSON 

ANSWERING 

SYSTEM 

EX 7-3311 

DAY OR 24 HOUR SERVICE 


Tee Up With 

Mulligans 

This fine Golf 
■shop by Bond- 
Uiirc is superb¬ 
ly made in in 
suit cnmforl 
and long wear 
— season af¬ 
ter «c&vati. 
Mulligans art 
backed by 

Geriflch\ 
long-.mind¬ 
ing rtpuia- 
linri and 
priced at 

GERLACH'S Sm 

Est 1896 - 22 Second St 58 1-3326 San Francisco 



Inserting Machine - Bell & Howell, 
addressing machine with selectivi¬ 
ty ? with automatic feed & all ex¬ 
tras. and cabinets. 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 
SERVICE CENTER 


577 Howard St. 


DO 2-71 79 


BOGEN RT 7000 
FM-MPX RECEIVER 

Solid State 65 W, was $281.00 

SUPER SPECIAL $179.00 

STEREO MART 
ELECTRONICS 

203 9th St, San Francisco 861-1065 


s jtffis BET Tf. “A SHADE BETTER” open sat. t till a 

WINDOW SHADES VENETIAN BUNDS 

TRANSPARENT SHADES - MADE TO ORDER 

JNO. R. DAVIS Phone 

aajo ajpi _| Minion and Valencia 647-7971 

■i 24 B- 22 nd Street p^p.-FCANtt c Johns <,,647-7930 



“YOUR HOME DESERVES THE VERY BEST" 

Jack’s Carpet Co. 

CARPET CLEANING S INSTALLATION 
FREE ESTIMATES 861-7836 




EXOTICS 

In America 

Funny Comics. 
Music... Fun I 




ALWAYS BETTER SERVICE 
WALLS, FLOORS, WINDOWS 
Cleaned and Washed 
FREE ESTIMATES, INSUR. 
Household, Corn! Cleaning 
Bank-Americard & 
Master Charge 

992-7402 24 Hrs. 359-4665 


ALL AROUND REPAIRS 
Carpentry, fences, all kinds: 
cement work, Reas. 624-8432 

HARDWOOD FLOORS 
Sanding & refinish. Satisfaction 
guar. Free est. AT 2-3765 

HANDYMAN around the house. 
Odd jobs—you name it, I'll do 
it. Plumb, reas., rfg,; furnace St 
chim. clean. 861-7250 , 863-7&B6 

PAPERHANGING, Exp. all types 
of wallcovering: grass cloth, 
vinyls, murals, etc. 333-1960 


HANDYMAN 

346-2164 

Painting: $18.00 a room Sc 
up. Excellent work. 
Hauling, cleaning, small 
repairs. References and 
reliable. 


ELECTRICAL 


COMPLETE 

ELECTRICAL SERVICE 
Small shop. 

Personalized St Prompt, 

861-5305 anytime 


CARPENTRY 


A-l CARPENTER — PAINTING 
Alterations, repairs of all 
kinds. Lie., ins. JU 7-7316 


ADDITIONS and Alterations 
from foundation to roof, new, 
kitchens. Lie. & ins. all work 
guaranteed. LO 4-7016 

A^l CARPENTER — Alterations. 

Kit. remod,. gut*, doors, fences, 
Reasonable. DO OWN WORK. 
LO 6-53S3, 

CARPENTRY CEMENT WORK 
REMO DE LI N G—FEN CES 
CALL PAT LO 4-7982 

CARPENTRY—PLUMBING RE- 
PAIRS, Remodel Kit. & Baths. 
Cabin Hs nut tie, SK 2-9171 


CEMENT WORK 


D, SASASTIANl CO. 
Specialty work in exposed ter 
razzo floor & steps. Cbnc. 
wk. 755-3450 


CEMENT WORK 
BLOCKS AND BRICKWORK 
FENCES PL 6-1065 

BRICK PLANTERS & FIRE¬ 
PLACES. Block Walls. Cement 
Work, Small Jobs a Specialty. 
OV 1-9204 

C EM EN T Spec ial Is t—sati Mac t i on 
Lie. free estimate. Day or nite. 
Thank you. WE 1-1506 


CEMENT work—block & brick 
work. Fences. Lie. All work 


guar. 


PL 6-1065 


CEMENT WORK 
Patios, Walks, Etc, Free Est*s. 
584-5956 


All Type* Cement Work 

PATIOS - WALKS - WALLS 
REDWOOD FENCES - RPRS, 

Fiberglass Patio Covers 
See Our Picture Catalog 
SERVICE CONCRETE CO. 
Lie. 4- Ins. Terms, Free Est. 
6S1-9242 756-2355 


ALL TYPES CEMENT WORK 
Prices reasonable. Call any¬ 
time. PL 6-2951 


BRICK, cement, stucco: redwood 
fences. No job too small or lge. 
Free estimates. AT 2-6243 


PATIOS - WALKS - WALLS 

REDWOOD FENCES 
DRAIN TILES St REPAIRS 
FREE EST. • BANK TERMS 
Licensed St Insured 

BARMOLl CONCRETE CO, 

992-4155 PL 5-0973 


Furniture Refinishing 


RENEW YOUR FAVORITE 
Furniture now! Call ABQ Re- 
finishing Service. PL 6-0720 





























































































































































































Grand Canyon Diary... 


By Earl ThoIIander 





Sketches H) Karl Tlwtlundcr 


PaKf DesiRtlB) H.U Hmisc 


bucking bronco —and you get plenty 
wet! The day ended and camp set 
up at a most dramatic spot. 

JUNE 26 

Animal tracks on the sand o\\ 
around my sleeping bag this morn¬ 
ing ... a hike to pre-Navajo gra¬ 
nary on the side of the cliff. We have 
just entered the Grand Canyon Na¬ 
tional Park. 


AIRPORT, ARIZONA JUNE 23, 1967 

and 1 took the bus from 
i 21. We carried a dem¬ 
and I brought a small 
i"r sketching equipment. The 
— v dunnage bag broke and 

^ m., Z.W*- UIWMIII »»t —^ 

_ ■ ■ i with thread borrowed from Kay 

Russell. The Russel Is* power tool shop is right next to the 
bus depot in Calistoga. 

Wes & I ,r> . \ 

each took a s" 1 &' ' '•#> ’ 

window 

seat on the -s' # 

bus. At » \ ^ 

OAKVILLE a * 

grubby old- ^ 

er man with , vi( K ; 


JUNE 25, 1967 

The river trip began at noon from 
historic lee's Ferry on the Colorado 
River. Two 35 foot rubber rafts man* 
ned by 3 young fellows & peopled by 
some 25 travelers floated (with the 
aid of an outboard motor on each 
raft) to a sandy beach where sand¬ 
wiches and punch were served for 
lunch. Then we set off down the 
river. Rapids ahead were signalled 
by a dull roar that grew louder and 
louder. The bigger ones are deafen* 
ina and scary-looking. But now, after 


-« My son Wes, 16, 
Calistoga on June 
/ t noge bag apiece 

y ?) knapsack foi 

/ _ grommet on my 

Janet sewed it back on — - 


safe, however). After we've passed a large rap.ds, we s 
around to watch the second raft toke the turbulent trip. These 
rafts look like huge pre-historic fish with its young on its back^ 
The river keeps rising and falling. Sometimes it takes 4 or 5 
to push the big raft into the water again after it has been 
moored. We camped beside one of the roaring raptds at 
HOUSE ROCK. The beach was large and the white sand 

fine, clean and littered a.ong the shore with a great vonety 


l bought a hat. 


bus to Page, passing through color- 
j country and same Ponderosa pine 
,eld. not far from the center of town. 


We caught the evening 
ful Grand Canyon plateai 
forests. We camped in a fi 
HOT* (110*) 


and eggs and an early start 
e Canyon . . . the views and 
,ck walls grew more and 
ional, colors and rock 

formations beautiful 

i, 1_ and colossal- If 

7 you sit in the 

, rMT" front of the 
1 .-yAb raft on one of its 
. ^|7 sausage sides, 
jfi holding onto the 

‘0 .; strap if goes over 

^Fj the rapids Uke a 


color goes with the earth coloring of the canyon 
pinks, reds, blacks, browns & greys. 


JUNE 23..- 

Marble Canyon 
in the Power Wagon, 


We traveled here from PAGE 


JUNE 28 

Camped at Topeats Creek. 

JUNE 29 

Today the «, > : 

biggest and T 

best rapids at 
Hermit! Bob 

Elliott was Act" 

ecstatic about 

the way we - . ■ ■ 

... .. .H. b... b. H.d .... »w. W. 

stepped at ELVES CHASM and hiked to the inner waterfall w, 
its lovely pool at the bottom. Crystal rapids we walked arou 
because of the dangerous rocks. I sketched Bob Elliot, as be 
rolled the rafts through. At one point where there were no 
rocks, just "hairy" waves, os Elliot, caLied them a numberrf 
people elected to go over the rapids m life ,ackets. No. me. 
Once was enough! Bob Elliott took his raft downstream m case 
anyone needed help. The boys had no tr oubi ^except fw, k 
Who couldn't swim out of an eddy he was m We go. 
he grabbed a rope and rested. Then the Schwabs came along 

A noor Betsv was done in. 


flams ®ai#ew 


Z J A, dusk we arrived a. Lee's Ferry where the "PUT-IN" will take place SATURDAY. 

V/ ^JUNE 24 

XV ? The boys on ihe staff worked until 2 -- Wes and John.with them ^y-g.hr 
V ' ” rubber rafts. This morning, a. 5 a.m„ they begon working again. We had an 

cantaloupe for breakfast. 
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